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Editorial. 


FTER the first flush of joy over the magnificent 
response of the people to the Third Liberty Loan, 
many a thoughtful patriot asked himself: ‘‘ Why 
all the pessimism about the Loan the last ten 

days of the drive? Were the people purposely deceived by 
the promoters and their grayish publicity? ‘They said it 
was going badly! Did they tell us the truth?” In all 
probability the Loan was going much better than we were 
advised. But it was no time to exult about it, for the 
reaction would have been seriously against a round and 
overwhelming success. Optimism in a prodigious effort 
which is going well is wicked folly, the parent of failure. 
Ethics are not to be set aside at any time; but the 
business of truth is not merely to state present facts. It 
must accommodate and achieve high and noble ends. 
Truth is a minister to right action. Disregard for mere 
facts of a very different kind is noted in the recent 
drive on the Western Front, where there is still danger of 
the German break-through to the Channel. The only 
thing to do, of course, is to meet Germany’s threats of a 
crushing victory and her massed offensives with uncon- 
querable optimism, the fruit of tremendous disciplines 
of hope and courage in the army and navy. Pessimism 
here would mean our conquest. So whatever is, is to be 
judged right or wrong according to its contribution to the 
ends in view. ‘Truth has no virtue apart from its service 
to freedom. 


EWARE the careless people who misquote or mis- 

represent great names. Especiallyebe on guard in 
respect of war opinions said to have been held by noted 
men of other days. It is dangerous and sometimes clearly 
mischievous. Over the sea somebody of more or less 
reputation imputed pacifism, for example, to Emerson; 
but in the Spectator of London a correspondent neatly 
despatches this misinformed notice by quoting from a letter 
written by Emerson, Jan. 1, 1862. It is taken from James 
Ford Rhodes’s ‘“‘ History of the United States,’’ where it 
was credited to J. E. Cabot’s “Emerson.” It was during 
the financial crisis of the Civil War, and the Sage’s income 
from books and lectures was virtually all gone. In his 
whimsical way he remarks, “”Tis frightful to think how 
many rivals we have in distress and economy.” Then this: 


£ 
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“But far better that this grinding should go on bad and 
worse than we be driven by any impatience into a hasty 
peace, or any peace restoring the old rottenness.”’ 


NETTING the record straight in matters of doctrine 


is quite as pertinent, our Unitarian brethren are. 


making it plain in England. Some one remarked care- 
lessly, and we have the like of it here occasionally, that 
Theodore Parker believed that ‘‘ Jesus was a mere man.” 
The Inquirer of London is doing a service to publish ade- 
quate quotations from Parker, which show that this refer- 
ence is a most unintelligent and injurious blunder. He is 
a half-trained Unitarian who would be guilty of it. To 
speak of Jesus as ‘‘mere’’ man and in the same breath to 
speak of the universal, sublime divinity of all men, is 
absurd and tragical. In other words, this means each 
of us is higher than Jesus, the only undivine one. That 
word ‘“‘mere’’ is forbidding in its negative and pernicious 
influence. As James Drummond clearly shows, by accu- 
rate reference, Parker taught with marvellous power, 
“God is immanent in man; yes, in men—most in the 
greatest, truest, best men.’’ Parker believed that Jesus 
accepted some of the intellectual errors of his time, but 
“the Spirit dwelt in him bodily.” His was “the highest 
inspiration, the divinest revelation.” Again: “We are 
not one with God as Christ was: so we are in doubt and 
fear. The best and wisest now feel this most deeply. 
Jesus alone felt none of it.” 


LISTENER to the addresses of Dr. Paul Revere 

Frothingham, President A. Lawrence Lowell of 
Harvard University, and Very Rev. George Adam Smith, 
the distinguished guest at a great ministers’ meeting in 
Boston, Mass., April 30, must have gone away renewed 
in conviction that our part in the world war is a Holy 
Crusade, sanctioned by the very spirit of Christ. They 
were all remarkable sentiments. Nothing can match in 
power a cause compelled not by hate but by love, not by 
lust of war but by love of peace through the strife, not by 
heat but by light, not by opinions but by facts. ‘These 
were the heart and soul of the meeting. No person in 
his sound mind could question for a moment that Germany 
is wrong and we are right; that she has made one of the 
colossal blunders of the ages. How generous for Prof. 


Smith to remark that before the war she was gaining by 


the arts of peace amazing advantages over the whole world 
that she or any other people could not gain by the force 
of war! She failed because with a mailed fist of course 
she could not feel the world’s pulse. Let the pentecostal 
temper of such meetings—and Prof. Smith goes through- 
out the country—prevail, and we shall win the war not 
only the more quickly, but with that peace which shall 
endure in the family of nations. 


F Prof. Roland G. Usher’s new book, ‘‘’ The Winning 

of the War,” which some one calls an optimistic book 

for pessimistic people, it may be said that it hardly an- 
swers the description; and yet when one goes to the end 
of it, the praise is amply justified. It is right. After 
rebuking ‘‘the easy certainty of victory that has obtained 
» among the Allies since the battle of the Marne,” a victory 
which has not yet come, Prof. Usher says a greater victory 
is already ours, in the marshalling of the world in a moral 
crusade against the outlaws of the nations, who shall 
remain isolated until they are genuinely changed in heart 
and soul. In the early days of the war, we pictured a 
Europe that had no existence. ‘The new Europe and 
the new world created by the war itself will serve the cause 
of democracy and of civilization more dependably, more 
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conclusively, and more permanently than our first no- 
tions about the winning of the war. Let us not reject 
the gifts the gods provide because they are not the ex- 
pected answers to our prayers.’’ Such assurance, on solid 
ground, is the greatest possible force for the victory of 
the Allied armies. 
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HE Adjutant of the Salvation Army told his friend 

an interesting story of one man’s impression of the 
religious and social work of the Army “‘over there.”” One 
of. his colleagues, seeking funds for overseas service, 
called upon a distinguished citizen of a New England 
commonwealth, a national figure of most generous dis- 
position. ‘You needn’t press the case of the Army upon 
me,’’ said the former Governor, “I know what you are 
doing.” He took out of his desk a letter from one of his 
sons, an army officer serving in France, which praised in 
graphic detail and without stint the ‘little-known and 
great-hearted devotion of these consecrated men and 
women. ‘‘When I come home, I shall never turn aside 
an opportunity to help this great organization; and 
please do whatever they ask of you,” was the gist of the 
letter’s ending. Who thinks of the reasons for the Sal- 
vation Army’s success? Not the least of them is this: 
They are not at all interested in setting up test-theories 
about religion; they only use doctrines as a means to 
the cure of souls. ‘They love God and they love men, not 
abstractly, not theologically, but genuinely, simply, 
humanly, passionately, and with a reach and efficacy in- 
comparable in behalf of the lowly and the wayward. 


NE knew that it was true because one could see and 

hear. Henry B. Endicott, one of the largest em- 
ployers of workers in New England, praised with elo- 
quence and enthusiasm the work and the character of 
the guest of the occasion, Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor and indubitably one 
of the dominant figures in the country and in the war. 
An audience of probably two thousand, at least three- 
fourths of whom are heads of business who have to pay 
wages and meet all the perplexing labor problems, made 
the assembly hall of the Boston City Club reverberate 
with applause, and rose to a man in response to the greet- 
ing spoken by Mr. Endicott. It was a great meeting. 
Mr. Gompers declared in sonorous and measured periods 
that the man who labors would devote his whole being 
to winning the war; and that he would hold fast the gains 
achieved by struggle for right living conditions. He 
pleaded, in labor disputes, for the end of the long table, 
with its opposing parties, and the adoption of the round 
table,—symbol of equality, of sincerity in fraternity, of 
reasoning together, and of concentration upon a single 
purpose of human rights and brotherhood. 


IS orthodox brethren are taking to task Charles 

Gallaudet ‘Trumbull, editor of the Sunday School 
Times, for his prophecy of what is coming after the war. 
Mr. ‘Trumbull told the Register a few weeks ago, the 
one supreme thing was that Christ was coming again 
in the flesh, but he did not make it imminent. Now 
he declares he knows that ‘‘the personal, visible return 
is at hand,” that is, after the war. ‘The Christian Guard- 
ian remarks with fitting sharpness that Mr. Trumbull 
is putting his own opinions before his readers as genuine 
divine revelations; and it resents his veiled, absurd 
assumption that those who have not received the word 
are unwilling to hear! We ask our Unitarian fathers 
and mothers if they realize that through the most widely 
circulated Sunday-school paper in the country this and 
like doctrines are debauching the minds of thousands 
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of children; and second, do they appreciate and praise 
aloud and use the beauty and wholesomeness of our own 
religious books of education? Are our children being 
well grounded in the truth? 


What War Kills. 


LUCAS AYARRAGARAY, 
Minister of Argentina to Italy. 


~ AM convinced that humanity will come forth 
renewed from the trial by sword and fire to which 

it is being subjected, and that the last survivals of 
feudalism and autocracy, which have persisted 
down to our day, like anomalous survivals of a past 
geologic age, even in certain civilized sections of 
the globe, are destined to disappear. The Middle 
Ages did not close with the fall of Constantinople; 
they still drag on; but I hope that this year or next, 
on the conclusion of the struggle, these anachronous 
systems of government and of diplomacy will, in 
their turn, be replaced by the new conceptions and 
forms which are already being forged on the anvil 
of war. For, in my opinion, this war is not only 
killing off officers and men; it is also killing obsolete 
and decadent ideas, institutions, and modes of 
home and foreign policy. It would seem as if all 


the nations, and within the nations all social classes, 
-are being led by a community of grief and sacrifice 
to seek in solidarity the basis for an enduring peace. 


Dreams. 


EADERS of the Bible, noticing how large a place 
dreams occupy in both the Old Testament and the 

New, are at first inclined to dismiss them as nothing 

but dreams. They are interesting as records of the 
curious belief that the filmy wrack, floating off from, the 
edges of consciousness, reveals secrets of future events 
and of heavens beyond ordinary vision. They are 
studied as psychological phenomena, and now more 
seriously than ever, telling much that is serviceable 
about human nature. ‘There is a still greater suggestive- 
ness in the subject, not a matter of curious interest nor 
of psychological research. It offers an explanation, far- 
reaching and deep, of what has been set aside as miracu- 
lous or lifted out of reach as exceptional and supernatural. 
The examples which come most naturally to mind 
show that in such dreams are the expression of the 
strongest incentives and highest aims of human nature. 
When Jacob dreamed of angels ascending and descending 
on a ladder reaching to heaven, the significant thing is 
not the ladder nor the heavenly visitant, but the content 
of the dream. It expressed a national ideal, a faith in 
a divine mission. When Solomon dreamed in Gibeon 
of the appearance of the Lord, saying, “Ask what I shall 
give thee,” the dream shows us what was the real 
thought of a king face to face with solemn responsibili- 
ties, and exacting precedent, and informs us as to his 
aim,—an understanding heart to judge, and to discern 
between good and evil. It was far more than what 
might be supposed to have been Solomon’s purpose,— 
it lifted itself above what proved to be his purpose in 
specifically not asking for long life and riches and honor, 
but for a wise and understanding heart,—it became an 
‘embodiment, in an incident, of national idealism, and 
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Solomon and his dream were a mere vehicle to convey 
that idealism. 

All through the Gospels runs the thread of similar 
fact conveyed in the shape of illusion. Jesus was born 
in the air of a national hope, cherished in every home, 
drawn in with his mother’s milk by every baby boy in 
Palestine. The hope of a Messiah was the breath of 
life in every Jewish home. ‘The most interesting thing 
to the boy of twelve was not the sights of the great city, 
but the chance to hear the teachers in the temple talk 
about things the boy had been dreaming of, and to ask 
them questions. The dove descending at his baptism, 
and the voice saying, ‘This is my beloved son, in whom 
I am well pleased,” were of such stuff as dreams are 
made of, but in them we have to look to understand 
the actual fact of the motive and purpose of Jesus. The 
angels ministering to him after the wilderness days, and 
the triumph over temptations, were, of course, not creat- 
ures lighter than air, but they were more real for that; 
they were like St. Gaudens’s angel floating on before the 
colored men in Shaw’s regiment, an invisible presence 
presaging the triumph of liberty and truth, promising 
what it shall profit a man to lose the whole world and 
keep his soul. The transfiguration, and phantom 
prophets, the expectation of the entry into Jerusalem in 
the name of the Lord, the prayer that those with him 
might go where he was going to see his glory, and the 
picture of the son of man on the clouds of heaven in a 
triumph which those yet living might see,—all were 
dreams, the baseless fabric of a vision. ‘Their disap- 
pointment was pitiful and bitter; the disciples all fled; 
the most eager of them talked with the officers as his 
master was led before the high priest, and while Jesus 
hung on the cross none of them were in sight,—only 
three women kept him distant company,—and there 
was an instant when he felt God had forsaken him. 

All because the dream did not come true. The resur- 
rection account was a dream after the fact, expressing 
the faith that something did, nevertheless, come true, 
something more substantial than a body rising from the 
grave and ascending up into heaven,—an influence of 
undying power remaining among men to be their finest 
inspiration and their unfailing stay. ‘The dreams faded. 
The kingdom of heaven did not come down to earth. 
The best utopia ever devised never has succeeded in 
human life. Christ never yet has come in any other 
way than first he came, the man of Galilee. All else is 
illusion; but the aim he set for us, the love he showed 
could rule, the principles of sacrifice he witnessed with 
his life, they lead on. 

Those thousands who have come under the spell of 
Barrie’s play, and of Miss Adams’s embodiment of it, 
will have this lesson at their heart’s call. They will 
remember its bold parallels, the godmother’s voice to 
her darling child telling her she was much pleased with 
her, and Cinderella’s one wish that the children might 
be squeezed in so that they could see her in her glory, 
and the innumerable flashes of impossible idealism which 
came to be disappointed only to come up real in the 
awakened fact. The play is a profound instruction as 
well as a fountain of delight. It is a parable worth 
attention in theological lecture-rooms. If it were more 
regarded there, disputations about the supernaturalism 
of the Bible and the miraculous power of Jesus would 
fall on unhearing ears. For students of the teaching of 


‘Jesus would be hearing Cinderella asking them to love 


the children of their enemies, not because of duty, “If 
that’s the way you feel about it, it will not do her any 
good,” but out of real fondness for them, and they would 
see in an honest devotion a greater love than anything 
otherwise princely and divine. 


‘ 
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News of the Geek. 


CY of the outstanding developments in the inter- 


national situation during the week was the marked 

success of the campaigning for subscriptions to 
the Third Liberty Loan, which ended last Saturday night. 
Pending the receipt of complete returns from the banks 
in the various districts, it was estimated at Washington 
at the beginning of this week that the aggregate sub- 
scriptions had exceeded the designated amount of the 
loan ($3,000,000,000) by about $1,500,000,000. That was 
a sufficiently notable result in itself, in view of the Treas- 
ury officials. But the significance of this total was empha- 
sized by the additional fact that the number of subscrib- 
ers to the new loan—estimated at about 17,000,000— 
exceeded the number of participants in the first loan by 
12,500,000 and that in the second loan by 7,000,000. ‘The 
largely increased distribution of the new issue among the 
people in the form of hundreds of thousands of small sub- 
scriptions was regarded with special satisfaction in Wash- 
ington as a sign of the realization of the needs and the 
issues of the hour by the people of America as a whole. 


HILE the country was rallying to the appeal for 

the Third Liberty Loan, the Administration was 
outlining to Congress a plan for participation in the mili- 
tary operations on an enormous scale. Secretary Baker, 
in a statement before the House Committee on Military 
Affairs last week, submitted an estimate for an. appro- 
priation of $15,000,000,000, to enable the country to place 
3,000,000 soldiers in the field within a year. He ex- 
plained that the transportation of so large a number of 
troops would be practicable with the shipping facilities 
now in being or in prospect. One of the legislative meas- 
ures which Congress is about to consider is a bill em- 
powering the President to draft as large a proportion of 
the man-power of the nation as he may consider necessary 
in the future. 


ce. to enable the President to reorganize, 
co-ordinate, and stimulate the activities of govern- 
ment departments and other agencies for the purposes of 
the war was advanced toward enactment on April 29, 
when the Senate passed the Overman bill. Several at- 
tempts to restrict the scope of the measure were rejected 
in the course of the debate. The bill as it passed was in 
complete accord with the wishes of the Administration. 
It empowers the President to make whatever reorganiza- 
tion in the machinery of executive government he may 
consider necessary for the promotion of war efficiency, 
even to the extent of abolishing any department, bureau, 
or other agency at his discretion. The passage of the 
measure without material amendments by the House was 
regarded as certain at the beginning of the week. 


eS eit by increasing strength of Entente 
resistance under the general command of Gen. Foch, 
the German invaders of France at the beginning of the 
week continued to furnish indications of inability to carry 
out their projected offensive in both Flanders and Picardy. 
Their own advance at a standstill, the German com- 
manders appeared unable to resist successfully the counter- 
offensives which were being launched against them by 
the Franco-British-American forces in both regions. 
Both the British and the French were demonstrating 
increased power and an ability to force the enemy back 
at minor strategic points, both before Amiens and west 
of Kemmel Hill. 
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IGNIFICANT events on the Austro-Italian line were 
foreshadowed last week by the news that the Austro- 
Hungarian emperor-king had gone to the front, and by 
official information of an increasing intensity in the opera- 
tions in Northern Italy. In this region, with the excep- 
tion of minor successes for the Italian forces and their allies, 
there has been comparative inactivity since the Ausrto- 
Germans were checked on the Piave line last autumn. 
There were predictions from Vienna at the beginning 
of the week of an Austro-German attempt to resume the 
offensive on a general scale. 
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HE accumulating evidence of the failure of the German 

war drive brought into sharp relief what appeared 
to be a new ‘peace drive” by the Central Empires. 
Jonkheer Colyn, former Minister of War of the Nether- 
lands, and now a banker of high standing in that country, 
appeared in London last week with what were described 
by the London Daily Mail as peace conditions sent by 
Berlin. ‘These terms, as outlined by the Mail, included 
an offer of renunciation of all claims by Germany in the 
west; the restoration of Belgium; the autonomization 
of Alsace-Lorraine within the German federation; con- 
cessions to Italy in the Trentino; settlement of the Balkan 
question and the question of the German colonies in 
Africa by international conference, and the abandon- 
ment by Germany of her claim to Kiao-Chou in return 
for economic concessions in China. It was announced at 
the beginning of the week that the Dutch banker and his 
suite had left London without accomplishing any tangible 
result in behalf of the German Government. 


RESH confusion in the affairs of the Ukrainian Repub- 
lic was foreshadowed last week by the arrest of several 
members of the Ukrainian Cabinet at Kiev by the German 
military authorities. It was explained in Berlin that the 
government had proved too weak to restore order in the 
country. This explanation was followed at the begin- 
ning of the week by the additional information that the 
Ukrainian Administration had been involved in a conspir- 
acy to promote a “Sicilian vespers’”’ incident aimed at 
Germans in Kiev and the rest of the country. Between 
the lines it was possible to read that the Ukrainian Gov- 
ernment had failed in its undertaking to supply foodstuffs 
to the Germans and that the arrest of the ministers was 
the response of the German authorities to this failure. 


NOTHER development in the complicated relations 

between Bolshevik Russia and Prussian militarism is 
suggested by the fall of Sevastopol into the hands of the 
Germans last week without the firing of a shot. Sevas- 
topol was the main naval base of the Russian Empire on 
the Black Sea. In 1854-55 the city resisted the com- 
bined assaults of Franco-British-Turkish-Sardinian ar- 
mies for more than a year. Now this stronghold sur- 
rendered to a corporal’s guard. One of the immediate 
results of the surrender was indicated by the announce- 
ment from Berlin a few days later that the entire Russian 


Black Sea naval establishment had fallen into the hands — 


of the Germans. 


ae: American Labor delegation sent to the Allied 
countries by the American Federation of Labor was 
received by President Poincaré in Paris last Monday. 
In its travels in Great Britain and France the represent- 
atives of trade-unionism in America had an instructive 
opportunity to observe the spirit of British and French 


‘ and which other Unitarians are liable to make. 
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workingmen and their devotion to the war activities of 
their respective countries. In both London and Paris 
the Americans delivered public addresses in which they 
assured their British and French colleagues of the deter- 
mination of American labor to do all that lies in its power 
to bring the war to a successful conclusion. It was 
pointed out repeatedly by the American speakers that 
labor in this country has no intention to enter into friendly 
relations with workingmen’s organizations in Germany 


except on the basis of a defeated Germany. 


American Chnitarian Association. 


Some Lessons from Camp Preaching. 


blundering folly of certain of the representatives of 
religion in the training-camps in their dealings with 
our citizen soldiers. I concluded by saying that I was 
not unaware of the mistakes which I myself have made 
Some 
confession of these errors may help us to amend our ways, 
not only in our work in the camps, but also in the home 
churches. 
I am often asked, “‘What do the men at camp demand 
of religious teachers?”” It must be honestly answered 
that most of them demand nothing. ‘There is a certain 


[ a recent Register I endeavored to describe the 


minority that expects from the men of religion the more. 


or less conventional utterances which they have always 
expected, or who enjoy hearing their sectarian shibbo- 
leths vehemently asserted. ‘There is a larger number of 
young men openly hostile to all religious expression. 
They regard worship as so much lost time, and theology 
as a rattling of dry bones. ‘To them Christianity is an 
effete superstition or a harmless hobby. Most of the 
young men are, however, in a position of careless neu- 
trality or somewhat contemptuous indifference toward 
religion, and in this attitude they probably illustrate the 
prevailing type of mind in the communities from which 
they come. 

The first mistake which Unitarian speakers are likely 
to make is caused by misapprehension of this common 
attitude of mind and spirit. Many liberal preachers 
are timid about dealing, before such congregations, with 
definitely religious themes. I have noticed the same 
undue caution in a good many of the more orthodox 
workers in the camps. ‘They have had, of course, some 
pretty hard experiences with the jibes or the frank con- 
tempt of some of the young men, and so they have come 
to distrust their audiences. They have too often been 
inclined to disguise their real purpose under some form 
of entertainment. My experience is that it is wise and 
safe to assume that the boys really want to hear what the 


' speaker sincerely believes about the deep mysteries of 


life and death. They do not care for “introductory 
remarks” or cheap witticisms. They want to get right 
at the business which has brought them together and to 
waste no time about it. They may not agree with the 
speaker or may have to go away still believing in God in 


_ spite of what the preacher said about him, but it may be 


assumed that they have a serious purpose in going to 
that meeting, and the speaker abuses his opportunity 
if he thinks that what they want is to be entertained or 
amused. 

On the other hand, we must realize that camp preaching 
must deal with elementary themes and direct itself to 
an immature audience. An academic style that goes 
over men’s heads is futile. We need to remember that 
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it is no disrespect to our intellect when we speak words 
that can be understood. It is no necessary indication 
of our lack of gravity if the boys sometimes applaud. 
What every company of young men, be they soldiers or 
civilians, demands of a preacher is that he shall ring 
true. They hate “piffle and bunk.” They want a 
minister to be direct, to say what he thinks, and to 
mean what he says. ‘“‘If the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself for battle?”’ 

I am conscious that the training of too many Unitarian 
ministers has unfitted some of them for camp preaching. 
Our forms of speech are, I suppose, a bit pedantic. I do 
not mean that we should adopt Billy Sunday’s vocabulary, 
but I shall be glad if some rather sad experiences at camp 
teach us to be more concrete, more pointed, more con- 
temporaneous. It is not exhilarating to see one’s khaki- 
clad congregation stream out with obvious signs of bore- 
dom, but the experience is healthy if one learns that by 
expressing precisely the same thought more dramatically 
or in clearer language one can next time not only hold 
that restless audience, but actually get the boys on tiptoe. 

Another mistake that Unitarians are liable to is making 
religion too easy. We Unitarians are temperamentally 
optimists. We believe in human nature and in the 
progress of humanity. We have too easily assumed 
that evolution is an irresistible force impelling men upward 
whether they will or no. That inevitable moral advance 
can no longer be asserted. Here is a great part of the 
world back in barbarism again, back to primitive bru- 
talities, fears, hates, and horrors. No languid optimism 
is preachable in such a time as this. If we ask for little, 
we shall get but little in response. Religion administered 
in sugar-coated pills will not cure a mad world. Virile 
youth is not interested in our petty sectarian differences 
or in the conventionalities of religious practice. We must 
present the essentials of faith and let the non-essentials 
go. We must make the challenge arduous and therefore 
inspiring. We must make the task of religious experience 
hard enough to rouse the persistent ardor of youth. 
Religion that stays in the reserves is better than none, 
but why not a religion that goes right up to the front? 

Finally, I think that Unitarians, as well as preachers 
of more orthodox allegiance, too often fail to appreciate 
the spirit of chivalry that animates most of our young 
soldiers. It is not something that is worn on the outside, 
but there is a heart of romance beneath many a soldier’s 
coat. Of course I know how delusive are generalizations. 
As a college preacher I have frequently been asked what 
the average undergraduate thinks about this or that, and 
I have been accustomed to answer, ‘‘There is no average 
undergraduate.”’ It is the same with our citizen soldiers. 
The khaki may tend to make them look more or less 
alike and in drill they have to move together at the word 
of command, but in thought and habit of mind they are 
still individuals, with the same principles and ways of 
looking at things that they had when they were civilians. 
Nevertheless, the war and the changed environment have 
affected the minds and hearts of these men, and have 
called out certain latent capacities for chivalry in what 
seemed to be commonplace specimens of human nature. 
As a rule I think we have pitched our appeals too low and 
failed to appreciate the self-forgetting ardor that stirs 
under an indifferent demeanor or an attitude of bluff. 
Our soldiers are not likely to take to writing poetry or to 
set up for saints and heroes, but any one that ignores the 
fundamentally romantic spirit of their mood will fail to 
hold their attention. 

I submit that some of these observations may be found 
as pertinent to our cushioned pulpits as to the pine 
platform of a Camp Hut. 

SAMUEL A. Exior. 
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Report of Nominating Committee. 


N accordance with the vote passed at the annual meet- 
if ing of the American Unitarian Association in 1917, the 
Nominating Committee desire to publish a copy of the 
ballot they have prepared for use at the annual meeting 
in 1918. 
_ President. 


Rev. SamugEL A. Exrot, D.D., LL.D. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Hon. CLARENCE E. Carr of Andover, N.H. 
Hon. Winiiam H. Tarr of New Haven, Conn. 
Hon. Frank H. Hiscock of Syracuse, N.Y. 
GEORGE SOULE of New Orleans, La. 

Joun LAWRENCE Mauran of St. Louis, Mo. 
Hon. Paris Grsson of Great Falls, Mont. 
WituiaAmM K. Carrutu of Palo Alto, Cal. 
Miron 1. Hersey of Montreal, Can. 


Secretary. 
Rev. Louts C. CORNISH. 


Assistant Secretary. 
W. ForBES ROBERTSON. 


Treasurer. 
Henry. M. Wiiviams, Esq. 


Directors (for term expiring May, 1921). 


EDWARD ABOoRN, East Orange, N.J. 

Miss Lucy LOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
RoBERT S. Parks, Fitchburg, Mass. 
CHARLES O. RICHARDSON, Weston, Mass. 
Rev. ERNEST C. Smiru, Chicago, Ill. 
GEORGE S. WRIGHT, Watertown, Mass. 


Director (for term expiring May, 1919). 
(To fill vacancy caused by resignation of Charles O. Richardson.) 


Mrs. Francis H. DEwry, Worcester, Mass. 


Brevities. 


Twenty years ago, Commodore George Dewey won the 
Battle of Manila Bay. 


Are the children of light—and heat—wise in their day? 
Which is to inquire, are the officers of our churches laying 
in their, coal for next. winter? 


Cardinal Gibbons wrote a message to be pasted in the 
Catholic Bibles for the soldiers, which our readers must 
have approved for its profoundly spiritual, purifying, and, 
in the best sense, gospel character. 


Dr. H. K. Carroll, the church statistician, wants a 
better, briefer name than ‘‘ Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
We venture to believe he will be invited, if he succeeds, 
to improve the nomenclature of other denominations. 


Many a preacher will pay his meed of gratitude to skil- 
ful reporters in the spirit of Congressman Madden, who, 
in defending the House stenographers, said, “If the 
speeches of members, nine cases in ten, were taken down 
and transcribed literally and sent to the public in that 
form, they would be a sad mess.” 
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When in our leading editorial last week we mentioned 
the “Preamble” of the American Unitarian Association 
we fell into a too.common error. Of course the Asso- 
ciation has no such attachment. We were thinking of 
the Preamble to the Constitution of the General Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches. 


“T invariably find that the man or woman who regularly 
reads a Unitarian paper is a more faithful member of his 
own church than the person who does not,’ says Rev. 
J. J. Wright, in our cotemporary London Christian Life; 
“and the people who fall away are as a rule people who 
do not read a Unitarian paper.’’ How many people in 
your congregation, good friend, read the Register? . 


Can one afford to remain away from the May Meetings 
this year? As a church we have done in the past twelve- 
month probably the greatest work in the greatest crisis 
in the history of our denomination, our country, and our 
world. The programme has a wonderful ‘‘pull”’; and it 
is unnecessary to advise one to read it through and through 
in this issue. But cotne to the Meetings. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Rabindranath Tagore Pro-German? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I am in receipt of the following letter of inquiry from 
one of our New England Unitarian ministers. Says the 
writer: ‘“‘Last Wednesday evening I read a paper before 
our Women’s Alliance on Rabindranath Tagore. After- 
ward one or more members of The Alliance recollected 
having read something to the effect that Mr. Tagore 
had been arrested or that his arrest had been threatened 
by the British Government because of his pro-German 
activities. This came as a shock to me. As you are 
well acquainted with Mr. Tagore and as I believe you 
would know all about the occurrence if there is anything 
to it, I am writing you with the request that you give me 
whatever information you may have regarding the 
matter. JI am quite anxious about it, as I have held Mr. 
‘Tagore in high regard and cannot associate him with 
anything of the kind.” 

A considerable number of inquiries similar to this have 
come to me from various sources during the past three 
months. As the subject is one of interest to all loyal 
Americans at the present time, and especially to all Uni- 
tarians because of the religious sympathy that exists 
between Mr. Tagore and ourselves, it seems not unfitting 
for me to ask the privilege of replying to these inquiries 
through the columns of the Christian Register. 

My reply is: So far as I know, there is no evidence what- 
ever that Mr. Tagore is or ever has been in sympathy 
with Germany’s military or political aims, or that he has 
ever had anything to do with German activities, during 
this war or at any other time. The story, which, I 
believe, originated in San Francisco, seems to be one of 
the many fakes that our sensational papers so eagerly 
take up and circulate. I know Mr. Tagore well, my 
acquaintance with him having begun in India twenty- 
three years ago. I saw much of him during his recent 
visit to America. He took dinner with me on Thanks- 
giving Day, when we had a very long talk. I take regu- 
larly two periodicals published in India (one weekly and 
one monthly) which print practically everything that he 
writes. I have never heard or seen a single word from” 
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his lips or his pen that had the slightest tinge of pro- 
Germanism. He is earnestly desirous that England 
should give India Home Rule, Home Rule like that of 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa,—that is to say, 
Home Rule within the British Empire. He believes that 
such an act on England’s part would not only be of great 
benefit to India, but also would strengthen the British 
Empire. But as between British dominance of India 
and German dominance, he unequivocally and strongly 
prefers British. 

Of course it is possible that the report of his pro-German 
activities may have arisen from the honest ignorance of 
some person who having learned of his desire for a free 
India, may have jumped to the conclusion that that 
meant sympathy with Germany, when it meant nothing 
of the kind. 

Let me add that there are more than a hundred members 
of the British House of Commons who are in sympathy 
with Mr. Tagore’s desire (which is practically the desire 
of all India) for Indian Home Rule; who feel that noth- 
ing short of this is India’s right; who feel that when 
England is fighting for the freedom of subject nations, it 
is inconsistent for her to continue to hold in subjection 
by the power of the sword and against their will, a great 
civilized people like the people of India, with a history 
and a civilization older than those of England. All this 
Mr. Tagore feels deeply, and for this he labors. But 
this has no connection whatever with pro-Germanism. 
On the contrary, with his desire for greater freedom for 
his country, as has already been said, large numbers of 
liberty-loving Englishmen sympathize; and of course 
here, in freedom-loving America, sympathy with him 
and with his countrymen in their aspiration for liberty 
ought to be particularly warm and earnest. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

New York, N.Y. 


After the War the Ministry. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The article in the Christian Register of April 11, by 
Rey. Clarence J. Harris, on ‘The Unitarian Evangel,” 
has greatly moved me, so that I have read it several 
times to-day. The writer uses phrases that touch my 
memory of precious experiences in early “evangelical” 
training,—phrases that are rarely seen in Unitarian 
writings, but, I think, phrases that express much spiritual 
reality: “‘baptism of the Holy Ghost,” “‘a man of God,” 
“‘a passion for souls,’ ‘‘zeal for souls,” “hard work in 
the Master’s business,” “‘ambassador for God.’ Give 
us, I pray, more messages along this line; give us an 
“Evangelical Unitarian Church”; give us a ministry 
after the specifications of Isaiah Ixi. 

Now may I introduce myself? I am the son of a 
Seventh Day Adventist minister; but, influenced by 
the writings of James Martineau, I joined a Unitarian 
church in 1915. At present I am a rural schoolteacher, 
soon to be in the National Army, and when the war is 
over shall make a bee-line for ministerial training. 

Hausey A. RINE. 

Bonrra, ARIZ. 


Mr. Barron’s Rejoinder. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I note your recent editorial concerning a letter of mine 
in the New-Church Messenger defending the action of the 
Brookline New-Church society in uniting in Sunday wor- 
ship with the Brookline Unitarians to conserve fuel in, 
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this war-time. That letter has been spoken of as a de- 
fence of the Unitarians, but you, Mr. Editor, comment 
that “laymen ought to have such outgivings edited by 
professional theologians and churchmen.”’ 

This has caused me to smile, but I have received letters 
from Unitarian people indicating that your criticism was 
ita as a fact that I did not understand the Unitarian 
faith. 

I wish you would publish my original letter in full as 
enclosed, and I don’t care how small the type is in your 
paper, for I understand the pressure upon your columns. 

Whatever your “professional theologians’ may say, 
your laymen (and they are the essential part of your 
church) will agree with me that Unitarians are. rejecters 
of faith in Christ as a Divine “living presence” ready to 
dwell with us in our daily lives as no other man can 
dwell, because He is the One Divine Man and there was, 
and is, no other. 

That is what the Unitarians reject. 

Of course, the central faith in my church is the opening 
chapter of the Gospel of John that the Divine ‘Truth once 
clothed Itself with flesh in this world, and that the Divine 
Humanity which was from the beginning in the creation 
of the universe ultimated Itself in human form nearly 
two thousand years ago on this planet. This was neces- 
sary to save this planet from destruction at that time. 
There was then a promise of return, and according to 
my church faith that promise has been, and is now being, 
fulfilled by a new revelation opening the Divine Word to 
a more complete comprehension by man. 

The marvellous thing in this is that Christ in His 
second coming did not make an ecclesiasticism or found 
a church, but permitted it to be declared that “now it is 
allowable” for all men to enter into the mysteries of 
faith. That is the reason, Mr. Editor, why, according 
to my belief, the ‘‘professional theologian”’ is daily going 
by the board. 

While you, in your faith, see the spirit of truth in the 
teachings of Christ, I, in my faith, see a living presence 
in His very Words, which presence makes a connection 
between heaven and earth such as can no other words. 

C. W. BARRON. 

Boston, Mass. 


It is not possible, we regret, for the Register to reprint 
in full Mr. Barron’s original letter; and it is not neces- 
sary. Except in two sentences it is void of offence, and, as 
the editorial said in the issue of April 18, altogether 
praiseworthy. We repeat the objectionable sentences, 


‘which, by the way, differ in certain respects from the 


letter above: ‘‘That they [the Unitarians] reject the 
cornerstone of character building, the divine and human 
aid in Christ Jesus as a living presence, is their loss. It 
is not for us to punish or refuse association with them 
either on the week-day or on Sunday.” 

Mr. Barron says in effect that the mystical in religion 
and the metaphysical in thought, pertaining to Jesus 
Christ, are not of Unitarianism. It is untrue. ‘The 
broad, simple declaration of allegiance to ‘‘the leader- 
ship of Jesus” is wisely designed to include every variety 
of temperament and belief, in freedom. Mr. Barron can- 
not hope arbitrarily to impose upon the world his idea 
of the ‘living presence’’ as a dogmatic standard, nor as 
a means of determining the ‘‘loss’” which he is pleased 
to'say Unitarians suffer. We are too far advanced for 
that. We count our stand, in the spirit of Jesus, all gain. - 
Spirit here as elsewhere means, of course, a present, 
living, dynamic, fruitful reality. 

How plain that it is preferable for men who specialize in 
and devote their lives to theology and the church, that is, 
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“professional theologians,’’ to be charged, generally, with 
public theological deliverances, especially when they are 
criticisms of points of doctrine in other denominations. 
Expertness is needed in all lines. We should count it 
wisdom, for example, to defer to Mr. Barron in the science 
of commerce, where he has become a master.—EDITOR. 


Another German Professor Speaks. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:-— 


A recent correspondent in your paper, Prof. Bowen, 
expresses his satisfaction at a recent utterance of one of 
the German professors on the matter of the war. Many, 
I hope, will be equally gratified with the following cou- 
rageous and open-minded article in the Miinchener Post, 
recently reprinted in the New York Staats-Zeitung, from 
the pen of Prof. F. W. Forster, the noted Professor of 
Christian Ethics :— 

“Why do England and America still keep on fighting? 
They are waging war to rid the world of war and the 
threat of war. ‘That seems beyond the horizon of many 
modern Germans, who have grown up in military Roman- 
ticism. ‘They have no idea how pacifistic thought has 
filled the English and American world in the last two 
decades, not merely on ideal grounds but because, as 
Herbert Spencer reiterated, highly developed methods 
of mediation in international disputes belong to the 
essence of industrial society and its world-wide organized 
needs and assurances. And simply because we do not 
realize that and therefore insist on attributing the deci- 
sions of our opponents to the most obviously self-interested 
hand-to-mouth diplomacy, we allow ourselves to be misled 
by those super-wise folk who insist that America’s stu- 
pendous preparations are meant for Japan and not for us. 
That is ‘Prussian’ folk-psychology. . . . 

“But must America really continue this war in order 
to obtain the recognition and accomplishment of its 
world-programme? Hasn’t the resolution of the majority 
of the Reichstag and the answer of the Central Powers 
to the Pope demonstrated our entire willingness to work 
with them for the accomplishment of their plans for the 
future? What is there more that we can do? ‘The answer 
is simple; the Entente still misses the convincing moral 
guarantee behind all these declarations. It does not 
believe that the majority of the Reichstag is seated firmly 
in the saddle. It can, alas! point to too many haughty 
protests of the most influential classes against this resolu- 
tion. It notes the unique position of the ‘spiritual leaders’ 
of the nation. 
editorials of the Christian Kélnischen Volkszeitung which 
justify a Machiavellian policy for a great growing people. 
It cites numerous witnesses for the purely military kind 
of thinking which still predominates in the university 
circles of Germany with regard to the great race-questions. 
Yes, it suspects a large group of those who supported the 
majority-resolution in the Reichstag of voting not from 
any thoroughgoing transformation of international think- 
ing, but because of a virtual pause of military enterprises, 
believing that every change in the military situation 
would change the convictions of such people. On such 
insecure foundation, however, the future international 
order cannot be built. ‘The Entente asserts that a super- 
stition, cherished through the entire history of Prussia, 
concerning military methods of national security, has 
eaten deep into the German soul through these gigantic 
“successes, that a romantic faith in the sword and in might 
has grown up, that can be shown its absurdity only 
through the drastic experience of a breakdown of Ger- 
many’s position in the world. ‘This mistrust is unfortu- 
nately strengthened by the idea of Czernin to postpone 
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his impressive confession of faith in a peace without 
annexations. As though a conviction of the only possible 
basis of international life in the future could be post- 
poned! If I am convinced that the nations can no longer 
bear competitive armaments on economic, financial, and 
moral grounds, then I am compelled to resist every new 
occasion for the continuance of hate and suspicion, no 
matter how far others lag behind my opinion; otherwise, 
I arouse the not unjustified belief that I have no convic- 
tion at all, but am merely a clever chess-player.”’ 

After these long years of strife, we Americans appreciate 
not only the sanity but the rare courage of such writing 
as this. 


A. W. VERNON. 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 


A Pertinent Inquiry. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Reading the report in the Register of April 18 of the 
New York meeting of the F. R. A. inclines one to wonder 
and to ask why the speakers thereat neglected mention 
of the apparent advance of religious interest beyond the 
stage of rebellion and denial and mocking. 


GEORGE C. WRIGHT. 
LOWELL, Mass. 


Easter at the Front.’ 


FREDERIC J. GAULD.* 


LE FoyER Du SOLDAT, 
UNION FRANCO-AMERICAINE, 
Easter Sunday, 1918. 


ERE at the front, with the guns resounding, my 
H thoughts turn to the peaceful and happy services 
celebrating the great hope of immortality which will 
be held in the churches of our homeland. I have just 
come from mass in the small chapel of a chateau. Only 
soldiers were present. Indeed there are none others in 
this sector. All civilians have evacuated the region, as we 
are close to the front lines and subject to bombardment. 
The officiating priest, who was an eloquent preacher, after 
the service doffed his vestments and appeared in the 
uniform of a private soldier, a common poilu. A superb 
baritone, also a poilu, assisted in the service. Before 
this poilu-priest was the general of the division, together 
with other officers, mingled with the soldiers. The day, 
like several just past, is cloudy and rainy. But during 
the service, at intervals, a pale sunlight streamed 
through the windows, symbolizing not only the Christian 
hope of resurrection, but the hope of France, of the 
worshipping poilus, of a France delivered from the menace 
of Boche barbarism. Only a short distance away, at this 
moment, the armies of France and England are locked in 
mighty combat with the hordes of Germany. Confi- 
dence is increasing among the French soldiers in the 
ability of the Allies to stem the onrush of the Boche 
invaders and to roll back his merciless masses. 

Among the poilus one finds many men of fine attain- 
ments. ‘There are artists, musicians, scholars, and men 
of great and varied ability. Of course they are few in 
the great mass of the common soldiers. I have just been 
speaking with a sergeant who has studied in Germany 
for six years and for a year in Italy and who is a licentiate 
of the Sorbonne. He speaks English very well, and 
German like a native. He is intimately acquainted with 


* Mr. Gauld was formerly pastor of the First Unitarian Church, Toledo, Ohio. He is 
working under the Y. M. C. A. I 
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American authors, especially with the works of William 
James. 

On a recent Sunday I attended a service conducted by 
a Protestant chaplain in a dugout on the hillside, a most 
intimate and touching service with only six present. On 
leaving the dugout, on a beautiful afternoon, there were 
a dozen aéroplanes overhead and our anti-aircraft guns 
firing away at the distant target. The contrasts of 
peace and war are numerous and impressive. Yesterday 
I was watching our great 240-mm. guns fire against the 
Boche lines. Great volumes of flame belched forth 
from the guns, and the ground rocked with the con- 
cussion. One heard the shell hissing on its way and 
followed with a pious wish for success. It is very dif- 
ferent when the shells of the enemy are arriving, as I 
have discovered. Under such circumstances I have 
developed far more speed in sprinting for an abri than 
I believed possible. Under these great guns violets and 
primroses and daisies were blooming. 

' The other day I was watching anti-aircraft cannon 
firing at Boche machines overhead, when I heard a 
skylark singing in the air, oblivious of the death which 
threatened above and Below. 

A few days ago I passed a great hospital, with fifty or 
sixty barracks, which has been discontinued as a hospital 
on account of the bombing to which it has been subjected 
by Boche aviators: Enormous crosses, both on the 
grounds and the buildings, leave no doubt of the character 
of the buildings. But it is too late to wonder at this 
barbarity. It’ would appear that the emblem of the 
cross offers to the Boche a specially attractive target, at 
which ‘he aims destruction with special glee. a 

The French soldiers are deeply interested in the strength 
and preparation of the American Army. I am con- 
tinually answering questions on this point. ‘There can 
be no doubt of the deep longing of the French soldiers for 
the ending of this terrible war. But I believe they want 
peace only with the secure possession of justice, liberty, 
and civilization. 

Yesterday at the officers’ mess, where I eat, the men 
were greatly pleased with the news that Gen. Pershing 
had offered to the French Commander-in-Chief the 
service of all the American forces in France. This is 
an offer which will bring great encouragement to France. 

In our foyer we see thousands of poilus, constantly 
changing with the movements of the different battalions 
to and from the front-line trenches. I am glad to be 
here, as the only American in this sector, to symbolize 
to the French soldier the real alliance of our nations. 

The foyer is doing a splendid work. It offers a chance 
for the poilu to get his feet out of the mud of the trenches, 
to find comradeship and an opportunity to write and read 
and to play games. We furnish writing materials, games, 
and books. ‘We are just completing an additional barrack 
in which we shall open a canteen for the sale of coffee, 
chocolate, tea, and various other things according to the 
demand. , 

We have occasional cinema exhibits, Last week we 
had the movies for three nights, with a crowded house. 
We plan a celebration for the 4th of April, in recognition 
of the entrance of the United States into the war. I 
regret the absence of an American flag. This leads me 
to suggest ways in which the readers of the Christian 
Register may assist in our work and help to inspire the 
morale of the French Army, our gallant allies to whom 
America owes so much. France has truly suffered 
crucifixion. Our hope is for a glorious resurrection. 
At least her honor and glory are immortal so long as men 
cherish the memory of great heroism. We should like 
‘ to receive copies of. illustrated, papers and periodicals, 


especially; those dealing with American army camps, 
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military preparations, and industries related to the war. 
Illustrations of American industrial life will be very 
welcome. ‘These will be especially valuable in connection 
with classes in English which I am conducting for the 
soldiers. We should be glad to receive several American 
flags for the decoration of our foyer, simple jig-saw 
puzzle-pictures, picture post-cards of American cities and 
scenery, and lantern-slides of a similar nature,—these 
will all be of great use. 

Next day.—I have just seen a Boche plane brought 
down by anti-aircraft guns as it plunged to attack a 
French observation balloon. It was a clean hit and de- 
stroyed the machine. All around, the skylarks are 
singing on this first day of April. Good news comes to 
us from the Somme battlefield, to which our soldiers are 
moving. May this be the beginning of the final victorious 
battle for the Allies! 

Greetings through the Register to all my Unitarian 
friends. I should like to write them personally, but ‘cir- 
cumstances forbid. 

Letters and other mail should be addressed to the 
Y.M.C.A., Foyers du Soldat, 12 Rue d’Aguesseau, Paris. 


Waldo Gives The Parson a Ride. 


ALDO and The Parson were conscious of a very 
real though undemonstrative friendship. ,’The 
former was decidedly chary of his church attend- 

ance, but he met The Parson frequently on the street and 
they exchanged greetings which evidently were refreshing 
to each. 

One day Waldo picked up The Parson for a drive, 
saying, “I know I can show you something that will 
please you.”’ They drove through the village under the 


wide-spreading elms, while Waldo maintained a running 


comment on the places and persons they passed, with 
whose ins and outs he evidently felt himself familiar. 

With some show of pride he called ‘The Parson’s at- 
tention to his horse, a very determined and capable- 
looking animal, that was evidently thoughtful of his 
driver’s peculiarities while not forgetful of his own. 
Waldo said: ‘That horse is a very knowing party, and 
I have to handle him about right. You see, I ask a good 
deal of him and I expect him to do it just about as I want 
it done. Watch those eyes and ears! No, I never 
drive him with blinders. It doesn’t seem fair to him. 
Of course, if he was a contrary critter, I might have to do 
it; but, on second thought, I think I’d sell him to some 
other feller and let him take the chances. No, sir, I want 
a good open-eyed horse with sensitive ears.” 

The Parson expressed his approval of Waldo’s judgment, 
and, to indicate his further interest in the horse, he 
innocently asked its name. ‘Well,’ replied Waldo, “I 
give him a name that expresses my feeling for him, and 
one that I think suits him. After a good day’s work, or 
after a pleasant drive like this, when I put him up for the 
night I feel kind of grateful to him, and so I call him 
‘Praise God.’”’ 

As he vouchsafed this information he glanced at The 
Parson somewhat as his trusty horse was eyeing him, but 
The Parson was not disposed to put any extinguisher 
on Waldo and therefore accepted the name in good 
humor. 

After this little test of The Parson’s good-fellowship, 
Waldo seemed content to drive for awhile in silence, for 
his speech was not of the vacuous kind. It needed a 
respite, that it might gather substance. Meanwhile 
they had gained the summit of a hill, from which they 
could view in all its simple beauty the panorama that lay 
before them. ‘The horse stopped of his own accord, with 
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his ears erect and his eyes to the front, while Waldo ex- 
claimed: ‘‘There, look! ‘That’s what I brought you up to 
see. Even my horse loves it. We come up here often, 
and he always knows where I want to stop. I don’t 
know what it is he sees, but it’s sure for certain he feels 
something, just as I do. He hasn’t any words to express 
his feelings, and neither have I; or, if I have, they are 
silent ones, the kind we hesitate to speak. Isn’t it beauti- 
ful? Now it is all peaceful and quiet, with the sun 
shining and throwing pretty shadows over the meadows. 
But see that thunder-cloud coming over the mountain- 
top! That means danger before long. We're safe, 
though. I have raincoats for both of us, and the old 
horse doesn’t mind a wetting. Isn’t it queer how much 
better you enjoy a thing when you are well provided for? 
Sometimes we forget that, I guess, when we are talking 
about things.” 

Waldo’s fluency proved too much for him. He couldn’t 
always express his feelings, but he never hesitated to 
proclaim his thoughts, and that they were well timed 
was evidenced by the storm which soon burst upon them. 
He and The Parson rode home in the pouring rain, but 
the latter was landed safe and dry at his own door. As 
he waved a good-by to Waldo he heard the latter say to his 
horse, ‘““Get up, Danny, old boy!” 


4 Good Cheer Now! 


JENNIE CAMPBELL DOUGLASS. 


This is worth considering in respect of mental ail- 
ments. ‘The carrier of gloom, for example, should be 
put in an isolation ward. 

As a rule the broken-hearted do not spread gloom. 
In nine cases out of ten they keep up a brave front. 
Husband, son, brother, or loved friends—perhaps all of 
these—are remote and in danger, or have already given 
their lives for their country, but the lonely anxious one 
at home goes right on, the leader in a Red Cross unit, the 
worker among soldiers in a near-by camp, or the enter- 
tainer and inspiration of thousands—like Harry Lauder. 

“My house is at a temperature of fifty-five because I 
must conserve coal, my gas is frozen, and it drives me 
frantic,” complained a woman on the street-car. ‘‘ Heard 
anything of the delivery of coal or the use of illuminating 
gas in the trenches?” smiled a good-natured strap- 
hanger. “That man has three sons in France,” the 
passenger next me whispered. The woman, I happened 
to know, had pulled every wire and exaggerated physical 
ills until her boy escaped the draft. ‘The gloom-carrier’s 
ingrowing calculation prevents outgoing sympathy. 

Does the reader love his country and regret that he has 
so much work to do that he cannot knit or sew or nurse, and 
that he is so poor that he cannot give checks broadcast? 
Well, smile. Smile, if you have to arrange your face at 
your mirror before you begin the day. Smile, if your 
heart is heavy. Cultivate a judicious sense of the ludi- 
crous and see the funny side of your own lot as if you 
were your neighbor looking at you. 

A woman I know, whose troubles are numerous and 
real, carries about the gospel of cheer. ‘‘Thirty years 
ago,’ she said, “I was one of a party of girls visiting in 
a home. An elderly guest was the life of the party. We 
sat with her late, listening to her humorous descriptions 
of girlhood escapades, and voted her the most delightful 
old lady we had ever met. That night I was aroused by 
a sound as of suffering coming from her room. ‘The 
sound was repeated. I went to her. ‘Dear child, forgive 
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me,’ she exclaimed. ‘Then she told me of the ruin of her 
brilliant husband and of her only son. ‘Now his son, 
my only grandchild, is following in the steps of grand- 
father and father, and my heart is almost broken. But 
I am so sorry I’ve darkened your good times. I prayed 
that I might not shadow this jolly little party.’”’ 

This brave soul suffers a serious physical disability 
that thwarted a bright intellectual career. Her oculist 
told her she might be totally blind in less than a year. 
The oculist fortunately made a mistake, yet she knows 
her vision may be entirely lost. She has fixed her eyes 
on others. Their happiness is so much more important 
to her than her own that she is rarely off guard. Ap- 
parently she is the jolliest individual in any company. 
When some one said to her not long ago, ‘‘I’m so sorry 
that your oculist can no longer treat you,” she replied: 
“Isn’t it great that our boys at the front are to have the 
benefit of his wonderful skill? We middle-aged women 
sitting at home should begrudge our boys nothing and 
nobody.” 

In an inventory of gloomy people, selfish regrets would 
usually prove to be the cause of the drooping corners of 
their mouths. If a census of smiling individuals were 
taken, it would be discovered, in individuals past forty, 
that they bear hidden grief which has awakened a holy 
sympathy for hard-pressed humanity. The great ma- 
age of cheerful middle-aged folk carry heaven-born 
smiles. 

Now is the time when each individual should beseech 
Heaven to endow his soul with the peace and cheer 
that will bring forth smiles. Good cheer now! The 
man or woman need not feel useless who overlooks per- 
sonal discomfort for the sake of those whose needs are 
great or whose hearts are heavy. ‘The person who fears 
for his business, his investments, his general happiness, 
more than he dreads calamity’s thrust at his fellow-men 
is almost a public nuisance. 

A school-boy remarked to his disturbed family as they 
ate their meal complainingly by the light of a candle, 
because of frozen gas-pipes, ‘‘Lincoln was glad enough 
to get a candle to read by.”” ‘The whole company there- 
upon changed its tone. 


Spiritual Life. 


In reflections on the absent, go no further than you 
would go if they were present.— Beveridge. 


Live not for selfish aims. Live to shed joys on others. | 


Thus best shall your own happiness be secured; for no 
Joy is ever given freely forth that does not have quick 
echo in the giver’s own heart—Henry Ward Beecher. 


You can unlock a man’s whole life if you watch 
what words he uses most. We have each a small set of 
words which, though we are scarcely aware of it, we always 
work with, and which really express all that we mean by 
life or have found out of it—Prof. Henry Drummond. 


Tradition is a handsome thing in proportion as we live 
up to it. If we fall away from the tradition of the fathers, 
we have dishonored them. If we forget the tradition of 
the fathers, we have changed our character; we have lost 
an old impulse; we have become unconscious of the prin- 
ciples in which the life of the nation itself is rooted and 


grounded. ... No other nation was ever born into the — 


world with the purpose of serving the rest of the world just 
as much as it served itself—President Woodrow Wilson. — 
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Choice. 


HENRY H. BARBER. 


I 


We sent them forth; to die, dear God, to kill! 
(That’s worse!) We knew the horror and the woe 
Certain to front and whelm them, venturing so, 
Call them to suffer life’s extremest ill, 

And myriad graves with youthful heroes fill; 
While through the lands a million mourners go, 
And billowing tides of desolation flow, 

As giant War works on his direful will. 


We sent them! and we cannot call them back! 

‘Their heagts, the wall against the great World-Crime, 
Renew the highest lesson of all time: 

‘Fill up the measure Christ’s afflictions lack!” 

How will they bear, how can we bear, the strain? 
And yet, dear God! we cannot call them back again! 


Li 


If the last sun of Liberty must set, 

And the last land where Justice counts shall grow 
A desert, in this weltering tide of woe, 

And Truth and Freedom wander desolate, 
Finding in all the world no shore or state 

Where Mercy still may stay or Honor go, 

And War, triumphant, deal the final blow, 
Blotting the hope of man with blackest fate,— 


Well for the millions who ere then had earned 
Release from life, which then had been too base, 

A lot their nobler spirits would have spurned, 
Accorded only by a despot’s grace !— 

Their ghosts would call from out their happier graves: 
“We were not faithless, and we are not slaves!”’ 


The Ministerial Vocation. 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


Te 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT. 


T has been frequently asserted, and from all quarters 
if of the Protestant Christian Church, that “recruiting 
for the ministry”’ is hindered most of all by the low 
salaries paid, the insecurity of position, and the absence 
of protection against actual want in old age, which mark 
_ the financial condition of the average minister’s life. 

Many would cut the Gordian knot by ceasing to have 
a “hireling ministry” and, like the Friends, depend for 
religious inspiration and guidance wholly upon the ser- 
vice of ‘‘those who earn their living through the week”’ 
at other vocations than the clerical. 

If only ‘‘natural-born’”’ leaders of devotional sentiment 
in prayer and exhortation were ever heard in religious 
meetings of the purely volunteer character, this might 
be more generally accepted as a way out of the financial 
difficulty. As it is, the volunteer system leaves much to 
be desired. 

Another drastic suggestion is that all who desire to 
enter the ministry, and wish to marry and have children, 
should ‘“‘first secure a modest competence”’ in order to 
piece out the too low salary and in order to make old age 
secure. Arthur T. Brown has recently shown in an 
article in the Register the difficulties inherent in securing 
such a competence from business effort, and the tendencies 
of the business life to render the candidate less fit for the 
many-sided tasks of the minister. Least of all commended 
is the limiting of the selection of candidates for the min- 
istry to those who inherit or who marry fortunes. 

In democratic States public tax cannot be depended 
upon to add to clergymen’s salaries. Indeed there is a 
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strong demand from several social groups that church 
property be taxed to still further burden church enter- 
prises and hence, in many cases, make the raising of the 
minister’s salary still more difficult. ‘There seems to be 
offered no far-reaching and adequate method for securing 
from society in general needed relief for a ministerial 
class receiving too little compensation from the groups 
they serve. 

If, however, the church as an institution is to live, it 
must apparently have a specially trained and definitely 
recognized leadership. If, then, that leadership is made 
artificially difficult to secure from among persons naturally 
fitted for it, the imperative need is to examine the eco- 
nomic conditions involved and to dig beneath the surface 
for more radical causes and cures than those of purely 
ameliorative action. 

The report of the Committee on the Salaries of Uni- 
tarian Ministers, made at the General Unitarian Con- 
ference held in San Francisco in 1915, shows that about 
one-quarter of the two hundred churches reporting, and 
upon which the statistics of the report were based, paid 
their ministers between $1,000 and $1,400 a year; almost 
as large a proportion paid between $1,500 and $1,900; 
while nearly an eighth paid less than $1,000. This table, 
to be found on page five of the report, is a far better indi- 
cation of the actual condition than is the “‘average’ 
table on page eight, since the high salaries of a few may 
raise that average to*a point that conceals rather than 
reveals the financial condition of the majority of minis- 
ters, and one must pay for food and clothing with cash, 
and not with “estimates”’ of class tendencies. There are 
ameliorative remedies which are suggested by this report. 

First of all, the parsonage must be considered as a 
necessary part of the church plant in all but city churches 
paying a high salary, and not a negligible addendum. 
Any body of people daring to ask a servant of its collec- 
tive life to give whole time to its work must give him a 
suitable place to live in, and near enough to his work 
to secure real efficiency. This parsonage, many think, 
should be heated, lighted, and kept in good repair, as a 
part of the regular upkeep of the “plant,” in the same 
manner that a headworker of a settlement is secured in a 
place from which to do good service. The combination 
of a parish house and a parsonage may often be made. 
It should be where both are needed and but one can 
be afforded. 

A second ameliorative service to ‘‘underpaid ministers” 
is that which involves a conscience concerning the ‘“ mini- 
mum wage.” ‘The report referred to declares that ‘‘an 
adequate salary for a minister in any given town or city 
is the amount which will enable him, with a wife and two 
dependents, to live with reasonable economy in a respect- 
able house, in sufficient comfort to maintain the health 
of the family; to keep up his professional standards 
through the purchase of books and magazines and by 
attending conferences; and to make due provision for 
old age.”’ Considering the desirability of handing down 
the stock of many ministers the allowance of two children 
is hardly adequate; since “‘more than three children 
under fourteen’? has become a recognized cause of 
‘“‘dependency’”’ in the wage-earning class of small skill. 

It is often to the advantage of the race if the minister 
has more “dependents’’ and trusts to luck for old-age 
provision. It is more often to the serious disadvantage 
of the race that he has one child only or none at all. 

The procuring of this minimum wage for the minister 
seems to be considered by those concerned in the matter 
so nearly an impossibility that all the Protestant Chris- 
tian bodies are now hard at work on schemes to relieve 
him of the last item, namely, the “due provision for old 
age”’; or at least to add substantially to necessarily insuf- 
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ficient savings. A plan is on foot to raise $65,000,000 
by an “‘Interdenominational Committee” for ministers’ 
pensions. 

The Unitarian Service Pension Society, aiming to aid 
all clergymen of its faith and order “sixty-five years of 
age and with a record of at least twenty, years’ active 
honorable Unitarian professional service,” is but a fol- 
lower of many others of like purpose. It may be safely 
asserted that the more compact, ecclesiastical, and dog- 
matic a religious organization, the easier it is to raise a 
sum of money sufficient for the old-age requirements of 
its clergy. ‘The vow of “poverty” taken by the Roman 
Catholic priest, which secures a lifelong provision of 
essentials of living, care in sickness, and complete support 
in old age, besides allowing definite payment for special 
services rendered his flock, has an ironic suggestion to 
the minister of many a Protestant communion whose 
organization is too loose for efficient care of its servants. 


HE cut-throat competition of sects is the main cause 
of the underpaid condition of Protestant ministers of 
_ all sects. Below all efforts for ameliorative help to mem- 
bers of a profession admittedly in need of economic 
standardizing must be an effort to remove this chief cause 
of their needy condition. Any new-born sect that makes 
two churches grow where only one has really flourished 
before takes upon itself a tremendous responsibility. A 
noted divine has said that there are many towns too small 
to rightly enjoy “the luxury of a Unitarian church.” 
There are many, surely, too small and too poor to rightly 
sustain the number of ‘“‘orthodox”’ churches they already 
have. ‘The poverty of little churches is back of the low 
salaries of the ministers who serve them in the majority 
of cases. 
The Federation of Churches of Christ has called for 
a radical reorganization of church administration in the 
name of ‘conservation during the war,’ and with a sug- 


gestion of trying out plans that may be found to have . 


permanent value. ‘This Federation, as is well known, 
binds together thirty-one of the innumerable Evangeli- 
cal sects of Christendom, and those for the most part the 
strongest ones, but at the same time those most in need 
_ of consolidation in the matter of single churches and the 
expenditure for small and feeble groups. 

The plans proposed are, in general, to use one church 
plant for two or more churches; to have rotation in use by 
the several differentiated bodies so arranged as to give 
each the best possible chance for its group life; to use 
one paid minister for all the community services that a 
“union” feeling can designate as general and equally 
valuable to the several churches using the one plant; 
and each group to hold its own special gatherings and 
secure leadership for its own special rites, at stated inter- 
vals. It is not absurdly optimistic to prophesy that the 
plans now making for ‘economy in war time” will-work 
out an actual organization of all the sects nearest each 
other in thought and form of church government to ends 
of higher efficiency among all the Evangelical sects. 
Should this be so, then the ministers that serve a better 
organized church system will be in less danger of being 
underpaid and in old age facing poverty. 

A high official of the Federation of Churches of Christ 
has said that there are three groups in the religious world 
of the United States divided from each other by “natural 
cleavage.”” ‘These are the Jewish, the Roman Catholic, 
and the Evangelical Christians of the Federated Body. 
Challenged, he admitted that there was a fourth group, 
containing the Unitarians, the Universalists, the Hick- 
site Friends, the Free Religious Groups, the Ethical 
Culture and Forum leaders and their following, and such 
other more loosely organized radicals as could not take 
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the pledge of ‘allegiance to Christ our Lord” in the sense 
demanded by the Evangelical bodies. 

To many thoughtful observers some form of group, life 
of this more rational and more-progressive type seems not 
a “luxury” but a necessity to every community which 
contains thinking people,—a necessity. because there are 
so many such people who cannot find the congenial home 
of their idealism in any of the Evangelical sects, and are 
either desolate or lack all spiritual nutriment because 
they have no real and vital association with the popular 
church life. 

The danger of still further increasing sectarian divisions 
is ever before the missionary of the more radical religious 
gospel. Yet the need for his work is eyer increasing. 
How shall the opposite tendencies, of avoidance of com- 
petitive divisions of religious organization on the one 
hand, and on the other, of meeting a growing demand of 
natural differentiations, be harmonized? ' 

Certainly not by multiplying varieties of radical asso- 
ciations. Certainly not by making the bond of union 
in such radical associations the points of philosophic 
thought which divide one little group of radicals from 
another. Certainly not by so emphasizing one method of 
application of ethical idealism to practical life as to dis- 
franchise all who incline to use another method of build- 
ing a new and better world. What then? The fact 
that they were not invited to the great consolidation 
meeting of the Federation of Churches of Christ led some 
of the Hicksite Friends, the Unitarians, and the Univer- 
salists, along with those within the Evangelical sects 
who thought they should have been invited, to have their 
own gathering and form the Federation of Religious 
Liberals. All who were at that “coming-out party” of 
the Friends at Philadelphia, and were favored to share 
the results of the fine generalship of Mr. St. John and 
others of the Unitarian leaders on that occasion, must 
feel sure that this Federation was born of natural right. 
It has so far been only a series of meetings of unusual 
power and effectiveness, to which Dr. Wendte’s genius 
in programme-making has largely contributed. Is it 
too much to hope that it may become a unifying bond for 
practical organization of the liberal forces in the religious 
life of the United States? . : 

The “union” meetings held by the Federation of 
Churches of Christ is the least of its service to the better 
organization of Evangelical sects. ‘The every-day prac- 


‘tical work in sinking small differences of doctrine and 


ritual in more united efforts for social betterment and 
ethical leadership is the vital contribution of this Feder- 
ation. Is it too audacious a suggestion that radicals may 
achieve a business sense, and that the philosophic mind 
may rise to a temperature of missionary fervor? This 
miracle has been wrought in single lives; may it not be 
repeated in group relationship? 


N the organization of ‘outside liberals’ for purposes 

of group efficiency, something like the plan of the Evan- 
gelical Federation must be adopted, a plan that will hold 
intact the tradition of the name and form of independent 
sectarian life, and at the same time emphasize the points 
of agreement in a united purpose of action, and a common 
method of service to the world. ; 

If the ministerial vocation is to escape from its financial 
handicap, and if the life of radical religious organizations 
is to be strong and effective, some way must be contrived 
by which modern methods of co-operation can be applied 
to churches and to church activities; to the ethical forces 
as well as to the commercial and economic interests of the 
social life. , is 

Certain steps toward that desired end could be taken 
by Liberals of Christian tradition by copying some of the 
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long ago called for the “cathedral church” in cities: 
instead of a number of similar churches, one great and 
imposing organization, with several ministerial workers 
to divide the various types of service demanded into 
specialties of work, in which, it might be hoped, each 
minister would become more effective than any one can 
be who is expected to do all the various things that make 
up the task of the single clergyman responsible for a 
small parish. 

This plan would not meet the needs of the rural com- 
munity or of the small suburban town. Here the “town- 
ship system”’ of. schools, that in which pupils are con- 
veyed from each small settlement to a common centre 
where a large and graded school can be sustained, has a 
hint for the churches. Many small groups gathered 
together under one leadership, and the audience trans- 
ported from their homes to the one central meeting-house 
by a regular system of co-operative provision, might put 
life and vigor into many country parishes now too small 
and too poor for independent support of even a “stated 
supply.” 

The main thing i is for all concerned to realize that the 
reason for the underpaid condition of ministers is not 
alone or chiefly the lack of a “‘consumer’s conscience”’ 
among the churches; nor alone or chiefly the lack of 
ability in the ministers; nor alone or chiefly that the 
church as an institution has, as yet, outlived its useful- 
ness in the ordinary community, urban or rural. The 
fundamental reason is that Evangelical churches have 
spent their substance in riotous sett-making, and the 
outside radicals and liberals have not yet learned how to 
use their brains in building organizations suited to modern 
needs. 


The Typical American and the War. 
MORTON DENISON HULL. 
] ing service of the United States is now en route to 
France. When he enlisted, he was asked a number 
of questions by one who loved him. 

Did he realize what he was up against? 

Yes, he answered, he thought he did. 

Had he ever thought of himself in the midst of the 
fighting? . 

Quietly the answer, yes, he had. 

How did he think he would feel in the actual fighting? 

“Scared to death,” came the answer, with a smile. 

' Why, then, he was asked, did he wish to enlist before 
the draft age? 

Because, came the calm response, though he hated war, 
there was no place where he could go and get away from 
it. Because it was his job, and he felt he had to go. 

What was it that appealed to this young man with such 
compelling force that from its beckoning call no corner 
of the world could shelter him? It was the cry of liberty 
crucified in Belgium and France. It was the outraged 
feelings of a strong and chivalrous young man at the con- 
duct of the German Power. It was the growing fear that 
if the liberties of Europe were conquered by the jungle 
spirit of the Prussian monster, ‘‘the day’’—the reckoning 
day—would come for America as well. 

He knew the sense of fear and was willing to acknowl- 
edge it. He knew the horrors he might face, but was 
willing to face them. His was the spirit to conquer fear 


in a righteous cause. 
. I like to think of this young man as typifying the atti- 


 .tude of the thousands of young men already “over there’’ 
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devices of the educational fell. Theodore C. Williams. 


KNOW a young man who as a volunteer in the fight- 
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or destined to follow them. TI like to think of his attitude 
as typical of ‘America in this war. Shall we who are left 
behind fail to.respond to the inspiration of their fine 
example? 


for freedom and Rumanity. 


Something is Eternally Gained. 


HAT an advantage will it be unto thee? 
And what profit shall I have, more than if I 
had sinned?... 
Look unto the heavens and see; 
And behold the skies, which are higher than thou. 
If thou hast sinned, what effectest thou against Him? 
Or what receiveth He of thy hand?—From Job xxxv. 


I confess that I do not see why the very existence of 
an invisible world may not in part depend on the personal 
response which any one of us may make to the religious 
appeal. God himself, in short, may draw vital strength 
and increase of very being from our fidelity. For my own 
part, I do not know what the sweat and blood and tragedy 
of this life mean, if they mean anything short of this. If 
this life be not a real fight, in which something is eternally 
gained for the universe by success, it is no better than a 
game of private theatricals from which one may with- 
draw at will. But it feels like a real fight,—as if there 
were something really wild in the universe which we, 
with all our idealities and faithfulnesses, are needed to 
redeem; and first of all to redeem our own hearts from 
atheisms and fears. For such a half-wild half-saved uni- 
verse our nature is adapted. ‘The deepest thing in our 
nature is this dumb region of the heart in which we dwell 
alone with our willingnesses and our unwillingnesses, our 
faiths and our fears. As through the cracks and*crannies 
of caverns those waters exude from the earth’s bosom 
which then form the fountain-heads of springs, so in these 
crepuscular depths of personality the sources of all our 
outer deeds and decisions take their rise. Here is our 
deepest organ of communication with the nature of 
things; and, compared with these concrete movements 
of our soul, all abstract statements and scientific argu- 
ments—the veto, for example, which the strict positivist 
pronounces upon our faith—sound to us like mere chatter- 
ings of the teeth.—Wulliam James. 


The faith that life on earth is being shaped 
To glorious ends; that order, justice, love 
Mean man’s completeness, mean effect as sure 
As roundness in the dewdrop—that great faith 
Is but the rushing and expanding stream 
Of thought, of feeling, fed by all the past. 
—George Eliot, 


PRAYER. 


Invisible Spirit, dwelling in the world about us and 
speaking in our own inmost being, we seek Thy help and 
we desire to-help ‘Thee in Thy work. Accept the service 
of our hands and the loyalty of our hearts. ‘Thy purpose 
works slowly through the ages, but Thy purpose does not 
falter and it shall not fail. We bring to Thee our powers, 
asking ‘Thee to use them for the building of the fairer and 
freer life of man that shall come after this present time 
of destruction and of desolation. Help us to fight the 
good fight knowing that through our fidelity the kingdom 
of God shall finally come in the earth. We ask it in a 
living faith in him who endured Calvary for his brethren 
and who was made perfect through suffering. Amen, 
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The Hymn Militant. 


FREDERIC A. WHITING. 


America, my Country! 
Now rise in power and might, 
To strike down all Dishonor 
And lift up every Right. 
Flash forth the light of Reason; 
Hold up to scorn the vile 
Plots that would trick the Nation, 
And stain with specious guile. 


AmeErIcA, my Country! 

Our times are His who planned 
The Nation’s great awakening; 
Let us heed the stern command. 
United States are we te-day,— 
One Cause, one Flag so dear. 
God speed the Right! Lead on! 
Forward! The hour is here! 


Memorial Day and the John A. An- 


drew Centenary. 


CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY, 


(For the Committee on Religion in the Home.) 


In the month of May, the thoughts of the 
young in the schools and in the churches are 
turned to the great lessons of Memorial Day. 
The home also may have its part in this 
sacred teaching, by making the children 
familiar with the great lives and deeds that 
the world holds worthy of commemoration. 
Pictures of Abraham Lincoln, John Albion 
Andrew, Charles Sumner, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Julia Ward Howe, and Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe will suggest many a story 
from the lives of these great patriots. "They 
will recall also that Grand Army of the Re- 
public whose veterans are still with us to 
remind us of the other nameless ones who 
“heard God’s voice and came.” 

It will be natural to turn to Ljincoln’s 
“Gettysburg Address,’’ Lowell’s ‘‘Commem- 
oration Ode,’”? and Mrs. Howe’s “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” to talk of ‘“‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ and to tell the story of the 
Robert Gould Shaw Monument. 

In this centenary year of John Albion 
Andrew, the great War Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, the talk in the home may well in- 
clude the life of this illustrious man. John 
Albion Andrew was born in Windham, Me., 
May 31, 1818. ‘Through native talents, the 
influences of a good home, and the eagerly 
sought advantages of an education, he rose 
to be a great statesman, and became the 
Governor of Massachusetts during the great 
years of the Civil War. 

Children will like to hear of the chubby 
blue-eyed boy in whose countenance was the 
dominant impression of manliness. His 
father used often to call him ‘‘Governor.” 
The young boy was early moved by elo- 
quence, and was a close listener to the preach- 
ers in the village meeting-house. Afterward 
on stormy Sunday afternoons he repeated 
their sermons with admirable clearness, with 
a perfect imitation of tone and gesture that 
delighted his younger listeners. The fame 
of his juvenile eloquence spread about the 
town and brought him finally an invitation to 
speak at a meeting of the T’emperance So- 
ciety. This incident, as narrated by his 
proud, affectionate brother, makes a delight- 
ful story. He tells how Albion rose to his 
feet, cool, calm, and collected, with the dig- 
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nity of a man and the modesty of a child. 
The company was almost spellbound. One 
of the Elders afterward said to the boy’s 
father, ‘‘ Albion beat us all.’’ 

At. the age of fourteen, the remarkable 
powers of tenderness and sympathy which 
characterized his later life were called forth 
by the death of his mother. He became at 
once the close companion of his father, help- 
ing him with the care of the younger children. 
He gave up cheerfully his connection with a 
distant flourishing academy, where he had 
been fitting for Bowdoin College, to attend 
a preparatory school of lesser note, four miles 
from his home. ‘The old white horse and the 
yellow-bodied chaise were brought out, and, 
with dinners for themselves and hay for the 
horse, Albion and his brother set forth for 
school each day. The comfort of the father 
in the companionship of this son was great, 
and cheer was gradually restored to the be- 
reaved household. From just such devo- 
tion to a mother’s memory, appreciation of 
a father’s need, and willingness to sacrtfice 
his own pleasures for the good of brothers 
and sisters, the character of a great man was 
made. 

As a boy he was not only interested in 
temperance, but in freedom for the slaves. 
At the age of fifteen he gave to his younger 
sisters a book with the title ‘‘An Appeal in 
Favor of that Class of Americans called 
Africans.’”’ Upon the flyleaf was this in- 
scription :— 

“To my sisters, this little volume is affec- 
tionately presented, with the fervent aspira- 
tion that the instruction contained in it may 
prompt their hearts to pity for the oppressed 
African, may uproot all prejudices that may 
be implanted there against those immortal 
beings whose only crime is that of being un- 
fortunate and having a skin of darker hue 
than their own, and may teach them to re- 
member that ‘of one blood God made all the 
nations of the earth.’ Your brother, AtL- 
BION.” 

At Bowdoin College, John A. Andrew 
showed the same sympathetic quality that 
had marked his relations with his family, 
and he had hosts of friends. His power of 
imitation was am instinct, and led him to 
redeliver to his classmates many a speech 
of the orators who visited the college. 

It is notable that he was one of the few 
students who asked permission to attend a 
Unitarian church in the town, though he 
was not then a church member, and had not 
left the associations of the conservative 
church of his father. 

When he came to Boston and established 
himself as a lawyer, it was natural that he 
should be drawn to James Freeman Clarke 
and that he should give himself in a whole- 
hearted way to the Church of the Disciples. 
He taught in its Sunday-school and served as 
superintendent, attended the Wednesday 
evening meetings, and entered into the dis- 
cussion of the great questions of the day. 
He soon became a welcome friend in the 
home of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who was 
also associated with the Church of the Disci- 
ples. One day, when the clouds of war were 
gathering, Dr. Howe said to Mrs. Howe, 
“John Andrew will be the next Governor of 
Massachusetts.” Before this event, a signifi- 
cant personal experience came into the life 
of Mr. Andrew. It would be a help to the 
young people in every home to read the letter 
written by him to his sister in which he con- 
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fided to her the story of the attachment which 
later resulted in his marriage. This letter 
may be found in the first volume of Pearson’s 
‘SLife of John A. Andrew.” It unfolds all the 
honor, devotion, delicacy, and good sense of 
his great nature, and shows that appreciation 
of values which led to an unerring choice. 

We have seen Andrew as a son, a brother, 
a classmate, and a friend, and found him 
clear in head and warm of heart, gifted with 
the appreciation of the best in character and 
conduct, and with an eloquence that carried 
that best to thousands of souls. And now 
we see him as the great War Governor of 
Massachusetts, giving himself untiringly to 
this high service. Within six days of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s call for troops, Massachusetts 
had sent the 3,120 men which formed her 
quota, and several hundred besides. Every- 
body in Massachusetts rejoiced that he was 
a citizen of such a State. Through Governor 
Andrew's wisdom the best men were appointed 
to civil positions of responsibility; through 
his forethought the soldiers were provided 
speedily with blankets and overcoats; through 
his tenderness the anxious women who 
came to the State. House to learn tidings 
from the battlefield were comforted and sus- 
tained. ‘‘My good woman, you are weary 
from watching and waiting,’ Gov. Andrew 
would say. ‘‘Rest awhile, and let me send 
to you a cup of tea.”’ In the midst of great 
affairs he attended naturally to little acts of 
kindliness. He was the stay of the lowly as 
well as of those in high estaté.”” He gave 
courage to all the governors of the other 
New England States, and was a tower of 
strength to President Lincoln. 

In these strenuous days and nights, little 
time had Gov. Andrew for home life and com- 
fort, but he encouraged his children to come 
to the State House on their way home from 
school, and to play in his room as he worked 
at his desk or received callers. 

He was a man of deep religious fervor and 
conviction. All through war-times he was 
found on Sundays in his familiar place at the 
Church of the Disciples. On a week-day 
evening he went now and then to hear his 
friend Father Taylor at the Seamen’s Bethel, 
and again, when he wanted ‘‘a good warm 
time,’’ he went around to hear “ Brother 
Grimes.’’ The colored people knew that he 
was their great friend, and réjoiced in his 
presence. He was a man of prayer. When 
the darkest hours came, he knelt with his 
faithful aid at the State House and offered a 
fervent prayer for his country. Again, he 
cheered himself and those about him by 
singing “‘Coronation.’”’ He never faltered 
till the cause was won. ‘Then his overtaxed 
powers gave way with little warning, and 
he died as true a martyr to his country as 
were those who fell on the fields of battle. 

A lovely remembrance of his later days 
was his joy in returning to his place as father 
of a family. He took great delight in plan- 
ning a birthday celebration for one of his 
children, entering into all the details of the 
entertainment with contagious cheer, 

A portrait of Gov. Andrew may be seen in 
Boston at the State House. His form ap- 
pears in bas-relief upon the Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment on Boston Common, and in the beauti- 
ful churchyard at Hingham stands a noble 
statue of marble. Many a pilgrimage is 
made to this shrine. ; 

The words by which he will be longest re. 
membered are these: “I know not what rec. 
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ord of sin awaits me in the other world, but 
this I know: I never was mean enough to 
despise any man because he was ignorant, or 


because he was Bort, or because he was 
black.” 


Literature. 
Modernizing Two Basic Beliefs. 


PROF. BENJAMIN W. BACON. 


The modefn method of theological study is 
historical and objective. We no _ longer 
argue dogmas. We investigate their origin 
and development. ‘Too often we make the 
unscientific assumption that if a belief can 
be shown to have been attained by other than 
logical and correct method it is thereby ipso 
facto invalidated and disproved, which is 
like denying that three times three make 
nine because the result was attained by 
addition’ instead of multiplication. Prof. 
Leuba writes entirely in accordance with the 
modern method.* He does not despise even 
the questionnaire to determine the degree 
and extent of acceptance of the belief in a 
personal God and personal immortality 
among the more enlightened classes in the 
United States to-day. In Part I. the origins 
and distinctive characteristics of two types 
of the belief are historically investigated. 
The conclusion is that the primary form was 
the savage’s idea of the ‘‘ghost,’’ whereas 
the modern conception of translation to a 
land of immortality arises from disappointed 
hopes, national and individual, supported 
more or less effectively by metaphysical 
argument. This genetic study has value. 
Certainly no effective constructive argu- 
ment can be made in ignorance of these two 
aspects of historical development of the 
belief. Especially must the theologian be- 
ware of the fallacious argument from the 
alleged universality (?) of the longing. The 
fact that “‘the wish has been father to the 
thought”’ is not a safe line of proof for its 
validity. Still less should mere ‘“‘value”’ 
count in this-sense that a belief in future re- 
ward and punishment affords (partially) 
effective sanctions to morality. Prof. Leuba 
does well to show (pages 38-41) the priority 
of the sense of moral value to the belief in 
future retribution, and hence its historical 
and actual independence. But even other- 
wise ‘‘value”’ would not prove “validity.” 

Part II. is entitled a Statistical Study of 
the Belief in a Personal God and in Personal 
Immortality in the United States. How- 


ever open to discount the questionnaire |’ 


method may be, the careful reader will not 
be disposed to deny the great—we might 
almost say the alarming—significance of these 
statistics. But suppose it to be shown that 
belief in a personal God and personal im- 
mortality is rapidly disappearing among the 
more thoughtful and enlightened classes, and 
more rapidly in proportion to their enlighten- 
ment and thoughtfulness; it is one thing 
to show that the belief was not well based, 
and quite another to prove that it cannot 
be. As a matter of fact the obsolete nature 
of current religious belief, which alrhost 
invariably has furnished this basis among 
those replying to the questionnaire, is no- 
torious. Theology lags always behind the 


*Tur BELIEF InN Gop AND ImwortTaLity; A Psycho- 
logical, Anthropological, and Statistical Study. By Jas. 
Leuba, Professor of Psychology and Fedagogy in 
Brya Mawr College. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
2 net. 
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It will be a misfortune if readers of this uplifting, and purging men’s souls, as the 


able book draw the common but unwarranted | theatre at its noblest has ever stimulated and 
inference against the belief in God and| purified them. Mr. Eliot has been especially 
immortality from. lowly origins and obsolete | associated with the work of Winthrop Ames. 


support. It will be a blessing if slow-moving 


.| theologians are impelled so to restate and 


validate the doctrine that the thoughtful 
and enlightened will not all at once discover 
traditional belief to be undermined by modern 
modes of thought. 


Literary Note. 


Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., is one of the best 
younger votaries of the new theatre move- 
ment in America. “The New Art of the 
Theatre,” in the May Century is an exposition 
of the various tendencies which have made 
this movement notable. From a cult it 
has grown to a reality in many cities and an 
iminediate prospect in many more. It 
has reformed the scenery of the commercial 
stage. It has evolved a dramatic form and 
the playwrights to use it. It has found 
leaders in half a dozen artist-directors, and 
farsighted, capable critics in half a dozen 
cities, and a widening number of young 
actors and designers whose souls are in its 
triumph. And it has found a native public 
for a native art and made unnecessary any 
future experiment like the New Theatre. 
The style of a truly modern production is 
recognized and sought by more and more 
theatre-lovers, who from disgust with the 
mercenary stage are being lured back to 
harmony and unity; for the art of the theatre 
is ultimately an art of stirring, inspiring, 
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The Dome. 
The Baby. 


M. E. N. HATHAWAY. 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
For little ones like thee, ’tis best 
To be tucked into some warm nest 
And left through quiet hours to rest. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Cry, baby, cry! 
Because there is no other way 
In which thy little voice can say, 
“Look out for me, I’ve come to stay.’ 
Cry, baby, cry! 


Smile, baby, smile! 
The first is for thy mother’s eyes 
That answer quick in glad surprise 
At finding thee so sweetly wise. 
Smile, baby, smile! 


Grow, baby, grow! 
Do everything a baby can 
To help along life’s chosen plan 
That calls for thee to be a man. 
Grow, baby, grow! 


A Little Family of Many Dinners. 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


The delicate scent of lilacs came languidly 
through the open window into the room where 
Dorothy Pembroke sat reading the interesting 
book on “sights abroad”? which her Aunt 
Rosamond had recently sent her on her 
birthday. 

Dorothy had become deeply absorbed in 
the chapter ‘“A Day in a French School,” 
when Mrs. Pembroke called from the kitchen, 
where she was busy, preparing the noonday 
meal,— 

“Dorothy, dear!” 

“Ve-es, mother,’ replied Dorothy, hur- 
riedly turning a leaf of her birthday gift. 

“T wonder if you will place the knives and 
forks on the table for me; I’m afraid I’m a 
little late to-day. Jack and Philip may be 
in before dinner is ready, unless we hurry. 
I wasn’t aware how fast the time was going. 
And will you fill the glasses from the bottle 
of distilled water? You'll find it in the re- 
frigerator.” 

“‘Oh, dear,” sighed Dorothy, as she re- 
luctantly closed the book and laid it on the 
table, ‘“‘I wish dinner didn’t come so often.”’ 

“So often?’”’ smiled Mrs. Pembroke, bring- 
ing into the dining-room, from the kitchen, 

.a tray of fresh cucumber salad. ‘‘ Why, I 
know a family not a hundred yards from here 
that has dinner during a part of the day, at 
least, every eight or ten minutes.” 

“So often as that!’’ exclaimed Dorothy, 
incredulously. ‘‘Why, mother!” 

“Tt is true, dear,” insisted Mrs. Pembroke, 
with a mysterious smile; “‘and, as I said, the 
little family lives not a hundred yards away 
from this very room.” 

““Who—who are—they?”’ pressed Dorothy, 
curiously. 

It was impossible for her to recall such a 
strange family as that to which her mother 
had referred, one living so near her own home, 
too. 

“Tl tell you after dinner,’ and Mrs. 
Pembroke started back to the kitchen. “I’d 
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do it now, if we had time; and we’d watch 
them eat. But this afternoon I’ll introduce 
you to the little family of many dinners, and 
you'll find it exceedingly interesting, watch- 
ing them at their tableless meals.” 

“But I’m invited to go to Paxton with 
Mollie Wheaten this afternoon,’ said 
Dorothy, with a tone of regret, as she hurried 
to the refrigerator for the bottle of cold 
water. ‘“‘Can’t we”’— 

“Surely,” interrupted her mother, with 
wise intuition. 

“Oh, good-y!” 

“To-morrow morning, after breakfast, will 
do just as well,” promised Mrs. Pembroke. 
“T wouldn’t wonder but that ’twill please 
Mrs. R. better than when it’s warmer in the 
day.” 

“Mrs. R.!” reflected Dorothy, puzzled, as 
she placed the knives and forks around the 


table. ‘‘I wonder who she is; and dinners 
every eight or ten minutes! Mother must be 
mistaken!”’ 


After a moment’s hesitation, “I almost 
wish I wasn’t going to Paxton with Mollie 
this afternoon.” 

The next forenoon, after the early morning 
work was done, Mrs. Pembroke, from the 
stairway door, called to Dorothy, who had 
gone up to the guest chamber, with a hand- 
ful of towels. 

“Allready, Dorothy! I can introduce you 
now to the little family, noted for their many 
dinners.” 

Dorothy hurried down, and went out on the 
cool, shaded veranda, where her mother was 
waiting. Mrs. Pembroke had brought with 
her a pair of field-glasses and her watch. 

“We'll sit right here,” directed Mrs. 
Pembroke. 

“But I thought’”— 

Mrs. Pembroke smiled at the disappointed 
expression on Dorothy’s face. 

“’There!”? and Mrs. Pembroke pointed to a 
maple across the road. “Mrs. Robin is 
already serving dinner,” and Dorothy’s 
mother glanced at her watch, to observe the 
exact time of the young robins’ meal. 

“Oh, I see now!” exclaimed Dorothy. 
“Mrs. R. is Mrs. Robin, and her’ family is 
the one that eats so often.” 

Mrs. Pembroke smiled in reply. 

“Take these, my dear, and watch,” and she 
handed Dorothy the field-glasses. ‘“T’ll 
keep the time, so we'll know exactly how 
frequently the father and mother feed their 
children.” 

In six minutes after the first meal which 
Dorothy witnessed, one of the parent birds 


had come back again to the nest, with a choice’ 


worm dinner. 

“Look, mother!” called Dorothy, quickly. 
“'That’s number two.” 

As soon as the little family had eaten, and 
the old bird had flown off to the garden, it was 
not a great while before its mate came 
flying back to the maple-tree. 

“How long has it been?” asked Dorothy, 
eagerly. 

“Five minutes this time,” replied: her 
mother, consulting the watch in her hand. 

“TJ didn’t suppose birds ate so often,” was 
Dorothy’s surprised remark. 

“They do.” 

Presently another dinner was brought. 

“How long since the last meal?” and 
Dorothy focussed the field-glasses on the baby 
birds, who were lifting their hungry mouths, 
as though they had fasted for hours. 
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“Bight minutes,” returned Mrs. Pembroke. ; 
“Tt has been a little longer this time, but not 
much. I guess there’s been a scarcity in the 
worm market.” 


“Tm glad I don’t have to wash their 


dishes,” laughed Dorothy, whimsically. 


“See!” directed Mrs. Pembroke. “There 
comes the mother again.” 
“My!” declared Dorothy. “I should 


think she’d be tired. It’s fortunate for her 
that the dinners are served raw!” . 

There was an expression of satisfaction on 
Mrs. Pembroke’s amused face’ as Dorothy 
spoke. ; 

“T think I quite agree with you, dear.” 

Mrs. Pembroke and Dorothy watched the 
dining process of the feathered family for an 
hour, and during that time Mr. and Mrs. 
Robin produced no less than eight meals for 
their hungry children. 

“To think how many insects and worms 
they destroy!” exclaimed Dorothy. , “That’s 
as interesting to know as it is to learn how 
many times they eat.” 

“More so, perhaps,’’ and Mrs. Pembroke 
turned and entered the house, leaving 
Dorothy with her watch and field-glasses, to 
determine their neighbors’ dinner record 
during another sixty minutes. 


Frisky, Risky, and Brisky. 


ETHEL BOWEN WHITE. 


IIT. 


“Get out of my way! 
way!” exclaimed the voice. ‘Stop rushing 
around! Don’t you realize I am tired and ’’— 

“Why, Spatsy dear,” cried Frisky, “I 
haven’t seen you for a month of Sundays. 
Where have you been? You look very trim. 
Fact is, Spatsy, you grow younger each year. 
How do you do it?”’ 

“Well, Frisky, I wish to goodness your 
brother had one-half your sense. Yes, sir! 
Just one-half would make him almost 
agreeable enough for sensible citizens like’”— 
here Spatsy held her small head extremely 
high—‘“‘like myself, for instance.” 

“But,” objected Frisky, “all citizens have 
not your sense! Now, have they, dear 
Spatsy?”’ ‘ 

“True! True! Times are terribly changed 
since I first tried my wings in this Garden,” 
muttered Spatsy, “but of that I will speak in 
days to come. ’Tis long past my bedtime. 
I came especially to tell you of the shocking 
proceedings of Risky. His rudeness is un- 
bearable! ‘Truly unbearable! He should 
know that in the presence of elders one always 
rises. Large and clumsy though he be, I 
undoubtedly am his elder and’’— 

_ “Ah, elder. you may be, Spatsy! Yet 
consider your looks! Not a sparrow in the 
Garden can out-hop or out-talk you. Surely 
Risky forgot his manners and your age!— _ 
two facts he must in future pay more atten- 
tion to. Still, be charitable to him, Spatsy 
dear. Do try to look a trifle feeble,—not 
quite so dapper!” 

‘Well, well, Frisky, ’tis always a pleasure 
to meet you. You never fail to say some- 
thing worth while, something of real interest. 
Come over to-morrow morning and we will 


Get, out of my 


continue our talk. Good-night again, 
Frisky.”” Spatsy flew away looking anything 
but sleepy. . ; aes Beate 
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“Strange. I don’t see why Spatsy and 
Risky cannot get along better. Always they 
tub one another the wrong way. Yet each 
of them has so many good points,” pondered 
Frisky. 

Just then a slight puff of wind laden with 
forgotten sweetness reached his nostrils. 
Seeking the source of it, about and about he 
ran. Whiffs everywhere, but not a sign of 
a nut. "Twas dark. Where could poor 
Risky be? Purposely he had not inquired 
for him of Brisky nor yet of Spatsy. In 
every way it had seemed wiser to let them 
both forget. Suppose Risky should be in 
real trouble! Suppose he needed his brother’s 
aid! 

“Td better run to the top of the Great 
Strong Man’s shoulder instead of searching 
for those peanuts. I can sit there and watch 
and listen.” 

But stop! What could this be? Surely 
it must be a dream. Still, if only the dream 
would continue long enough for one to crack 
and nibble. Ah! Perfect joy! Blissful 
thoughts crowded into Frisky’s little head 
almost as fast as peanuts into his tiny mouth. 
There, tucked securely under the edge of 
the Great Strong Man’s overcoat, Frisky 
discovered, not one peanut—no indeed, not 
one—but an entire bag filled and brimming 
over! 

“Frisky, Frisky,’ called a tired, fretful 
voice. ‘‘You are always late! You always 
make me do all the work. You’’— 

Frisky decided to play just one joke upon 
Risky, who was grumbling at the feet of their 
friend. Downhe tripped to join his brother. 

“What luck, Risky? I suppose you got 
all you want to get?’ inquired Frisky, 
trying to keep his voice steady, trying not to 
let Risky guess any of his secret. 

“Tf you knew of the escapes I have managed 
(for your sake, Frisky), of the suffering I 
have endured, you never would ask such an ut- 
terly heartless, such an unbrotherly question! 
Frisky, you grieve me! What is more, you 
cannot hide from me the fact that in your 
greed you have forgotten me. Plainly I 
notice, very plainly indeed, you have been 
eating peanuts. Frisky, I didn’t think that 
of you; I really did not,’’ wept Risky. 

“Risky dear,’ whispered Frisky, creeping 
close, ‘‘I have a wonderful surprise for you, 
but first I want you to promise me one thing. 
Don’t say a word; just consider carefully 
before you answer. One rash word will 
lose you the whole surprise. Take care 
now. Beware! 

“Could you promise me in the future to be 
less hurried with Brisky, a little more patient? 
With Spatsy, respectful, more sympathetic, 


a’’— Before he could finish, Risky inter- 
rupted :— 

“Brother, I promise! I am a changed 
citizen.” 


Frisky searched: his brother’s face for an 
explanation of this quick promise. He got 
none. He did not know that Brisky had 
almost rushed Risky off his feet. He did 
not realize that Spatsy with her two hundred 
friends had almost picked the life from poor 
Risky. No, of these facts Frisky was totally 
ignorant. However, he knew that to lead 
Risky to the hidden treasures at once would 
be kindest and wisest. A change had cer- 
tainly taken place. Never before had he 
looked so wilted. Never before had he been 
known to weep. 

To the peanut bag Frisky escorted his be- 
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draggled brother. 
royally. 

At length Risky announced: ‘Brother, I 
fear I can eat no more. What shall we do 
with these wonderful nuts which remain?”’ 

“Why not leave them here while we go 
home to sleep? We can get them in the 
morning?”’ suggested Frisky. 

“As you say,” replied Risky, starting home 
with his brother. ‘“‘And Frisky, I have de- 
cided to do more than I promised you. You 
will notice many changes in me. I have 
planned kinder, better ways,—things less 
thrilling, perhaps, but which, I hope, will 
make a few people love me. * In future I shall 
try to be more like you. I need your aid, 
brother. I realize as never before how kind 
and gentle you are, at the same time accom- 
plishing so much! I realize my chatterings are 
loud, my proclamations many, my deeds piti- 
fully few.’’ Here Risky suddenly paused. 

“‘O brother, suppose, just suppose some one 
should find our peanuts before we get them in 
the morning! Frisky dear, I have decided to 
go back at once and finish those peanuts 
this very night.” 

“Great changes in character do not come 
in one hour, or in two!’’ thought Frisky as 
he returned home alone. ‘‘Never before 
has Risky said he wanted to.change. I con- 
fess I am disappointed he should return to 
eat those nuts fearing lest others might find 
and enjoy them. Still, to-morrow, when he 
is ill, for ill he will surely be, I shall gently 
suggest, ‘’Tis better to leave some pleasures 
for one’s neighbors than to swallow them all 
one’s self!’ ’Tis not what one may get but 
what one may give that makes love grow in 
the hearts of friends. All will be well since 
Risky at last realizes his faults.’’ 

Frisky was right. Before the year ended 
no squirrel in the Garden had more friends 
than Risky had. Long talks he gave about 
his reform, wise words he spoke, like:— 

“Enough is as good as a feast.” ‘“‘Kind 
hearts are more than coronets.”’ 

Often Frisky heard his brother address 
whole lines of squirrels. ° Plainly he could 
tell from the twitching of their bushy tails 
and their chorus of ‘Chr-r-r-r-”’ that his 
words meant much’ 

Had not Risky been the rashest squirrel 
in the Garden? Were not his words, there- 
fore, of infinite value, enriched as they were 
from his unequalled experiences? 


Together they feasted 


What Was Done with a Penny. 


“What good would a penny do?”’ Richard 
was always asking. “‘I’ll just spend this one 
for candy, and maybe the next one I’ll put in 
the mite-box. If I had lots of money I’d 
like to give big shining dollars, but a penny 
doesn’t courft. When I’m a man I'll give lots 
of money.” 
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“But if all the boys spend their pennies, 
where will the offering be?’’ asked his mother. 
“Somebody must save, and you should be 
willing to do your part.” 

“T would like to, mother, but a penny isn’t 
anything,” said Richard. ‘‘I want one of 
those pretty candies very much.” 

“Richard, I wish you would take this 
penny and run over to Mrs. Gray for one of 
those slips she promised me,” said Mrs. 
Snow, seeming to forget about the mite-box. 
‘She sells them for a penny apiece, and I 
want to start one.” 

Richard was very glad to have his mother 
forget about the mite-box, and he could buy 
the red candy on his way for the plant, so he 
ran whistling down the street. ‘‘ Now get one 
of those old tomato cans in the back yard and 
punch three holes in the bottom of it with a 
nail,’’ said his mother when he came back 
with the geranium branch. 

It was a short task to plant and water the 
slip, as she directed him, and very soon 
Richard was out at play, and had forgotten 
all about the plant. He did not think of it 
again until his mother asked him some 
weeks later to hunt up a cracked stone jar 
in which to transplant it, and then he only 
noticed that it was growing rapidly. 

‘“To-day’s the date the juniors take their 
mite-boxes to the meeting, mother,’’ said 
Richard, one day in September. ‘‘Do you 
know where mine isn? 

“Ves, it is in your closet, dear. Just where 
you put it when your teacher gave it to.you.”’ 

Richard brought out the dusty- thing and 
shook it hard, but it was empty. ‘‘I declare, 
I forgot all about it,’ he said. ‘‘ Mother, 
won’t you please lend me a quarter to put 
into it?”’ 

“No, Richard; you know father doesn’t 
allow borrowing.” , 

“But I'll have to go with an empty box, 
mother, and all the others will have money. 
I wish I hadn’t spent everything for candy. 
I will do better next time. But I never had 
more than a penny at a time, and a penny 
doesn’t count.” 

“Richard, do you remember that penny 
slip you bought from Mrs. Gray last spring? 
That was your penny that you lost, and I 
wanted to show you what could be done with 
it. Bring me that little red box in my sew- 
ing-basket.”’ 

Richard brought out the red box, and when 
it was opened a number of silver and copper 
coins rolled out. ‘‘Do you remember that all 
summer you have been potting little slips 
and selling them when they grew strong and 
thrifty? This money is all yours for the 
mite-box, and the plant is still left.” 

“Forty-three cents!’’ cried Richard, count- 
ing the money. ‘‘And all from one penny! 
I'll never say again, mother, that a penny 
doesn’t amount to anything.’”’—Sunday School 
Times. 
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Programme for Anniversary Week. 


Boston, May 19-24, 1918. 

Unless otherwise designated, all meetings are open to 

the public. : 
Sunpay, May 10. 

7.45 P.M. Anniversary Sermon before the American 
Unitarian Association, Arlington Street Church. De- 
votional service conducted by the president, Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, Rev. Maxwell Savage, Lynn, Mass., and Rev. 
Louis C. Dethlefs, Chaplain 303d Machine Gun Battalion. 
Sermon by Rev. Minot Simons, Cleveland, Ohio. Music 
by church choir under direction of Mr. B. L. Whelpley. 


Mownpay, May 20. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, conducted by 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Weston, Mass. 

zo.15 A.M. Annual meeting of the Ministerial Union, 
King’s Chapel. Speaker, Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D., 
Berkeley, Cal. 

11.30 A.M. Public meeting of the Massachusetts Con- 
vention of Congregational Ministers (Trinitarian as well 
as Unitarian), King’s Chapel. Speaker, Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, Cambridge, Mass. 

2.30 P.M. Public meeting of The Alliance of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Women, Tremont Temple. 
Subject, “The Conservation of Spiritual Forces.” De- 
votional service conducted by Rev. Abbot Peterson, Brook- 
line. Addresses by Rev Dilworth R. Lupton, Louisville, 
Ky., and Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, Boston. 

4. P.M. Eleventh annual meeting of the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society, Channing Hall. 

5. P.M. Vesper service at First Church, corner of Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Rev. James A. Fairley, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., in charge. 

6 p.m. Annual meeting and supper of the Guild of Parish 
Workers, vestry of Arlington Street Church. 

' 6. p.m. Annual meeting of the National League of Uni- 
tarian Laymen at the Engineers’ Club, corner Arlington 
Street and Commonwealth Avenue. Charles E. Ware, 
Esq., will preside, and the secretary will make his annual 
report. Dinner at 6.30 P.M. Principal address by Mr. 
W. R. Balch, war correspondent of the Boston Evening 
Transcript. Tickets to the dinner, $1.50, can be obtained 
of the secretary and at the desk in the reception-room at 
as Beacon Street. No tickets sold after Friday, May 17. 

8 p.m. Public meeting, First’ Parish Church, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, under auspices of the War Work 
Council of the Unitarian Churches. The chairman of the 
Council will preside. Devotional exercises conducted by 
Rev. John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y. Congregational 
singing of patriotic hymns. Addresses on war work by 
Rev. Walter R. Hunt, Orange, N.J., Rev. John L. 
Einstein, Norfolk, Lt.-Com. Thomas M. Osborne, super- 
intendent of the Naval Prison, Portsmouth, N.H. 


TuEsDAY, MAy 21. 


9 Am. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. Service 
in commemoration of the ministers of the Unitarian 
fellowship who have died during the year. Address by 
Rey. Edward D. Jchnson, Salem, Mass. 

to AM. Ninety-third annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, Tremont Temple. Devotional 
service conducted by Rev. Leon M. Birkhead, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

10.15 A.M. ‘The treasurer, Henry M. Williams, Esq., 
will present his annual statement, and the secretary, Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish, will make his annual report. 

11. AM. “The Christian Register,” by the editor, Rev. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach; “The Wayside Pulpit,” by Rev. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson, secretary of the Publicity 
Department; “Pensions or Ministers,” by Rev. Francis G. 
Peabody, D.D., chairman of the General Committee on 
Unitarian Pension Funds. 

11.30 A.M. Addresses by visiting and foreign delegates. 

12 M. President’s annual address, “The Refining Fires 
and how they test our Unitarian Thought and Practice.” 

12.30 P.M. Intermission. 

2.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association (continued). Four addresses on “Certain of 
our Unfinished Tasks”: “The Recruiting of the Ministry,” 
by Rev. Maxwell Savage, Lynn; “The Effective Organi- 
zation of our Churches,” by Arthur E. Morgan, Esq., 
president of the Morgan Engineering Companies, Dayton, 
Ohio; “The Development of Missionary Zeal,” by Rev. 
Curtis W. Reese, Des Moines, Ia. “The Deepening of 
Spiritual Experience,” by Rev. William L- Sullivan, D.D., 
New York City. 


The Christian Register 


3.30P.M. Report of the Nominating Committee, Norman 
L. Bassett, Esq., Augusta, Me., chairman. Election of 
officers and directors. — 

3-45 P.M. Report of Business Committee. 

4.30 P.M. Adjournment. 

4.45-6.30 P.M. Children’s Mission to Children. Re- 
ception in Chipman Hall, above Tremont Temple. Miss 
E. Frances Murray will speak on “ Progress in Constructive 
Child-Helping Work.” Light refreshments served. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at First Church, Rev. Frederick 
R. Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa., in charge. 

7.30-9.30 P.M. Open House at the American Unitarian 
Association Building under the auspices of the Hospitality 
Committee. 


. WEDNESDAY, MAY 22. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, conducted by 
Rev. Frank A. Gilmore, Field Secretary for the Middle 
States. 

10 A.M. Meeting of the Berry Street Conference, Second 
Church. Address by Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon, Meadville, 
Pa. Open to ministers only. 

10 A.m. Annual meeting of The Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women, First Church. Annual 
reports and other business. Brief addresses. 

12.30 P.M. Luncheon and annual meeting of the Mead- 
ville Alumni Association, Bulfinch Place Church. 
Luncheon followed with addresses by Rev. Minot Simons, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Rev. Dilworth R. Lupton, Louisville, 
Ky., on “The Responsibility of Meadville Men for Mead- 
ville.” Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon of Meadville will speak. 

2 p.m. Annual meeting of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society, Arlington Street Church, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes presiding. Addresses on “ War Prohibition,” by 
Rev. James Empringham, D.D., of New York, and “Im- 
mediate Legislation to Enforce the National Amendment,” 
by Senator George A. Hastings of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. 

2 p.m. General and Department Conferences of Alliance 
Workers, Post-Office Mission, Cheerful Letter, etc., for 
questions and discussion, vestry of South Congregational 
Church, Newbury and Exeter Streets. 

5 p.m. Vesper service at First Church, Rev. Paul R. 
Frothingham, D.D., Boston, in charge. 

6 pM. Unitarian Festival, Tremont Temple. Among 
the speakers will be Judge Julian W: Mack, Chicago, IIl., 
and Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, associate secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


THURSDAY, May 23. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. Communion 
service conducted by Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Louis C. Cornish. Address by Rev. Francis G. 
Peabody, D.D. ad 

to A.M. Graduation exercises of the Tuckerman School, 
Channing Half. Address by Rev. Augustus M. Lord, 
D.D., Providence, R.I. , 

ro AM. Business meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship, 
for Social Justice, Bulfinch Place Church. 

tr Am, Annual meeting of the Unitarian Historical 
Society, King’s Chapel. Speaker, Rev. George L. Chaney, 
Leominster, Mass. 

2 p.m. Annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple. 

2.30 P.M. President’s address. 

3.15 P.M. Ten-minute addresses with demonstrations. 
Topic, “Cultivating the Spirit of Reverence”: “Through 
Teaching How to Worship,” by Edward H. Letchworth, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; “Through the Service of Graduation,” 
by Rey. Harry Lutz, Newton, Mass.; “Through Special 
Service Celebrations,” by Miss Marguerite Emilio, Lynn, 
Mass. 

2 p.m. Adjourned meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice. 

3 p.m. Annual meeting of the Association of Ministers’ 
Wives with Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot, 25 Reservoir Street, 
Cambridge. 

5 p.m. Vesper service at First Church, Rev. Charles H. 
Lyttle, Brooklyn, N.Y., in charge. 

7.45 P.M. Evening session of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple. Five- 
minute addresses, “‘The Story of the War Work of Two 
Sunday-school Classes”: “Our Service-Flag of Twenty- 
two Stars,” by Clarence W. Knowles, Dorchester, Mass.; 
“Our Calendar of War Verse and What it Did for the Red 
Cross,” by Mrs. Ruth A: Letchworth, Buffalo, N.Y. Ad- 
dress, “New Forces in Religious Education,” by Stephen 
Pierce Duggan, Ph.D., New York. Address, “The Soul 
of Youth and the War,” by Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane. 
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9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, conducted by 
Rev. George F. Patterson, Peterboro, N.H. 

“2 P.M. Twenty-second annual business meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, First Parish Church, 
Cambridge (Harvard Square). ; 

5 P.M. Reception to outgoing and incoming officers 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. Collation served 
at 6 P.M. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at First Church, Rev. Arthur E. 
Wilson, Belfast, Me., in charge. 

7.30 P.M. Twenty-second public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, First Parish Church, Cambridge. 
Address by Walter Prichard Eaton. — 


Unitarian Spirit and Morale. 


The fifth meeting of the series held last 
Sunday evening, May 5, in the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, Mass., was distinctly on a 
par with the previous ones. 

The subject chosen by Rev. Maxwell Say- 
age, ‘Unitarian Morale,’’ was treated jointly 
with its reference to the present war, and the 
present and future of. the denomination. 
He made it clear that the great need of the 
Unitarians at this time, especially as regards 
the upbuilding of the churches, was this 
spirit, and the building up of a morale that 
shall put the denomination in the forefront 
of liberal thoughts and action. 

The final meeting in this Drive will be at 
Arlington. Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
Sunday, May 12, at 8 p.m. Rev. William 
Laurence Sullivan of the Church of All Souls, 
New York, will speak, his subject being ‘‘ The 
Meaning of Youth to Unitarian Religion 
After the War.”’ ‘The devotional service will 
be led by Rev. Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
and the presiding officer will be Hon. Sanford 
Bates. 

The Arlington Street doors will be open at 
7.15. Organ recital at .7.45 ?Dy) Mii ae 
Whelpley. 

CarL B. WETHERELL, Acting President. 

FREDERICK G. May, Jr., 

O. ARTHUR McMouroptsk, Treasurer, 

Haroip G. ARNOLD, 

NELSON J. SPRINGER, Field Secretary, 

Committee on Spring Drive. 


Parker Memorial’s New Use. 


The war, which has made so many sudden 
changes, has made a great change in Parker 
Memorial, Boston, Mass. The building has 
been temporarily turned over to the Govern- 
ment as a dormitory for soldiers studying at 
the Franklin Institute next door. Already 
there are about one hundred and fifty men 
in the building, and the number will later be 
considerably increased. The men are freshly 
drafted, sent by local boards as especially 
adapted for mechanical work with motors, 
etc. Each man is to have three months’ 
intensive training at the Franklin Institute 
and at the same time the rudiments of drill 
in a near-by schoolyard. 

The building has proved to be well adapted 
for its new purpose. The great hall is now 
a dormitory with beds in two tiers, on the 
floor and in the baleony. The room is admi- 
rably ventilated by its high windows. ‘The 


gymnasium below is left intact for the men’s. 


recreation. One of the first acts of the newly 
arrived soldiers was to buy a basket-ball. 
A complete modern kitchen has been in- 
stalled in the basement, and the club-rooms 
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there have been transformed into mess- 
rooms with long tables and benches. Ade- 
quate toilet facilities with sixteen new shower- 
baths have also been installed in the base- 
ment. Practically all. these improvements 
are permanent, and add to the usefulness of 
the plant when it is resto1ed to its original 
purpose. 

The neighborhood work of Parker Memo- 
rial has been transferred to a dwelling-house, 
54 Berkeley Street, directly opposite the 
Memorial building. Here all the clubs and 
classes will be carried on until Parker Memo- 
rial is reopened to the uses of the Fraternity. 

One of the club-rooms in the upper story 
of Parker Memorial is fitted up as a reading- 
room, and the Fraternity is to keep it supplied 
with recent papers and magazines of interest 
to the men. A phonograph with records 
would be a great addition to this room. Any- 
one wishing to give a phonograph would be 
adding not only to the pleasure of the present 
occupants of Parker Memorial, but to its 
permanent equipment after they are gone. 

The chaitman of the Benevolent Fraternity 
Committee in charge of Parker Memorial is 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 295 Beacon 
Street, with whom any prospective donor of 
a phonograph should communicate. 
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Camp Devens Fund. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer, Mass., and Camp Devens have been 
received by Charles B. Wiggin, treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. :— 


Previously acknowledged ................... $11,260.58 
In memory of Rev. Edward Hale............. 25.00 
Mrs. George D. Burrage in memory of Rev. Ed- 

RGA VER LNG ry gw Gist 55 ae pine Wk S/el rede asi anid 8 5.00 
In memory of Rev. Edward Hale. ............ 25.00 
Hopedale Branch Alliance. . Past eee LS 25.00 
In memory of Rev. Edward Hale............. 25.00 


Through the New England Associate Alliance 
the following Branch Alliances: 


Surst artishy Dorchester: 2)... 6... «ees san 5.00 
Gardner, Mies PED, Dib oee ibis wach 2 5.00 
Lawrence, Mass.. ee nen. oy ee 2.00 
Jamaica Plain, i a al 5.00 
Westford, AMocteeementietty 97 Seavey 5.00 
Somerville, First Church eeritionsl)., nr ee 10.00 
Belmont, Mass. (additional). . Apr 10.00 
Revere, MaRRIOMREUM RORY. 1.13. dae 5.00 
From New England Associate Alliance ........ 321.00 
$11,733.58 


_ ‘The money is used for the maintenance of 
volunteer chaplains, a community worker, 
the Federation Hut, and the Unitarian 
church. Contributions are greatly needed. 


Chroughout the Church. 


[A parish news letter should not exceed in any case 250 
words. It will be more readable if it is even less. Please 
remember, we wish to hear from every congregation.— 
Epiror.] 


Announcements. 

The Monday Club has been invited to 
a meeting of various denominations to be 
held in the Church of the Nations, associated 
with the Morgan Memorial on Shawmut 
Avenue and Pleasant Street, Boston, Mass., 
on Monday, May 13, at 10.30 a.m., to dedi- 
cate the church to its undenominational 
mission. Short addresses will be made. 
The usual meeting of the Monday Club will 
be omitted. The Morgan Memorial may be 
reached by the subway at Pleasant Street 
station or by Shawmut Avenue. 


The Christian Register 


Rey. Miles Hanson, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of the New Eng- 
land States, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. Certificate granted 
May 1, 1918. Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 


Mr. Hanson was born in Gomersal, near 
Leeds, Yorkshire, England. He qualified 
there for the position of teacher, but instead 
of following that profession entered Rother- 
ham College to study for the Congregational 
ministry. He also matriculated in the 
London University. Rotherham College and 
Airedale College became the United College, 
Bradford. Mr. Hanson also studied at 
Victoria University. 

At the completion of the college course he 
accepted a call to become minister of the 
Congregational church at Wortley, Leeds. 
After ten years he accepted a call to the church 
at Swinton, Manchester. He remained there 
eight years, when, owing to sickness in the 
family, he bought a farm in Texas, near El 
Paso, and expected to be out of the ministry. 
Only three months passed, and he was asked 
to help to resuscitate a church in the city. 
Success followed. A church was built and 
a helpful congregation gathered. Through 
the visits of the men of the National Guard, 
and a book of sermons entitled ‘‘The Power 
Behind,’’ Mr. Hanson was introduced to 
the First Church in Roxbury, and became 
pastor in succession to Rev. James 
De Normandie, D.D., in 1917. 


The sixty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Western Conference will be held in the First 
Unitarian Church, Dayton, Ohio, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, May 14 and 15. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the programme: Tuesday, May 14: 
10 A.M. (business session), singing of ‘‘ Amer- 
ica’; welcome to Dayton; address of the 
president, Prof. Morgan Brooks; report of 
the treasurer, Charles B. Foote; report of the 
secretary, Rev. Ernest C. Smith; announce- 
ments of committees; ‘‘The Christian Reg- 
ister,” Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach; ‘The 
Summer Institutes at Chicago,’’ President 
F. C. Southworth; introduction of new busi- 
ness; 12.30 P.M., luncheon; 2.30 P.M. (“Our 
Unitarian Project”), ‘“‘Our Project as Re- 
vealed by the War,” Rev. Charles E. Snyder, 
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Sioux City, Ia.; ‘Plans for Effective Mobili- 
zation of Our Forces,’”’ Rev. Curtis W. Reese,’ 
Des Moines, Ia.; discussion; 8 p.m. (“’Train+ 
ing for Democracy’’), “Education and 
Democracy,’’ Mr. Arthur E. Morgan, Day- 
ton, Ohio; ‘‘ Religion and Democracy,” Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen, Detroit, Mich. Wednes- 
day, May 15: 10 a.m. (‘‘Some Influences of 
the War’’), ‘“‘ The Influence of the War on the’ 
Concept of God,” Rev. Newton Ben Knapp, 
Davenport, Ia.; “‘The Influence of the War 
on Denominationalism and on Recruiting the 
Ministry,” Rev. Minot O. Simons, Cleveland, 
Ohio; discussion; closing business and elec- 
tion of officers; 12.30 P.M., ministers’ luncheon 
at Rike-Kumler Department Store; Alliance 
luncheon at the Dayton Women’s Club; 
2.30 P.M. (Alliance session), short addresses 
by the state directors—Iowa, Mrs. Jansen 
Haines, Kansas, Miss Fannie A. Howard, 
Nebraska, Mrs. George W. Holdrege, Min- 
nesota, Miss Charlotte E. Clark; address, 
“Our Part in War Work,” Mrs. C. U. Gilson, 
Holliston, Mass.; discussion; 6 p.m., fellow- 
ship supper at Rike-Kumler’s; 8 p.m. (mass 
meeting in Community Hall), ‘‘Free Chris- 
tianity as a Personal Faith,’’ Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany, Boston, Mass.; ‘‘Free Chris- 
tianity and the New World Order,” Rey. 
S. M. Crothers, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


Meetings and Conferences. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY CONFERENCE.—The 
spring meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Conference was held with the Northampton 
Unitarian church, April 18 and 19. Church 
fellowship and co-operation was the dom- 
inant note, sounded forcibly and clearly. 
President William A. Neilson of Smith 
College and Profs. John Spencer Bassett and 
Irving F. Wood contributed leading parts 
to the programme. President Neilson’s able 
address at the opening meeting, on Thursday 
evening, was a strong and scholarly plea for 
liberalism and -patriotism. His keen but 
kindly criticisms of attacks on the church, as 
in the well-known article on ‘‘Peter Sat by 
the Fire,’ were cordially received. Rey. 
James Gordon Gilkey of the South Church, 
Springfield, gave the main address on Friday 
morning, and he and Rev. A. P. Reccord em- 
phasized and illustrated the fine spirit of co- 
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operation now actually working between 
Congregational churches of the orthodox 
and liberal connections. The debate on the 
topic of “‘ The Imperative Demand for Co-op- 
eration” was carried on by the clergymen 
present with much spirit and harmony. 
This discussion was closed by Prof. I. F. 
Wood of Smith College, who has been a 
leader in local efforts toward denominational 
unity. Rev. E. C. Davis gave an interesting 
account of his experiences at Camp Devens. 
Rev. J. H. Crooker’s address was unfortu- 
nately curtailed by the need of a prompt ad- 
journment, and after the close a line of Uni- 
tarian ministers joined in the inspiring Liberty 
Loan parade in the afternoon. At the min- 
isters’ meeting on Thursday afternoon, Rev. 
A. P. Reccord reviewed Trotzky’s book on 
Russia with discrimination and appreciation, 
and Prof. Bassett gave a fine argument for 
a federation of nations after the war. The 
Northampton Unitarian church has been 
participating in union work this winter to an 
extent never realized before. A series of 
services have been held in conjunction with 
the First and Edwards churches. Two 
union communion services have been held 
in this series, at the first of which Ex-President 
Seelye, Prof. Henry M. Tyler, D.D., and Rev. 
Henry G. Smith officiated; at the second, the 
pastors of the Baptist, Methodist, and Uni- 
tarian churches officiated. The Unitarian 
church also cordially endorsed President 
Neilson’s liberal offer of the John M. Greene 
Hall for union services, an offer that local 
. exigencies rendered undesirable. H. G. S. 


Parish News Letters. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany: The Disciples 
School has had a year of quickening life which 
has been marked by an increasing member- 
ship. Miss Catharine B. Beatley as prin- 
cipal has devoted much time to the choice 
and practice of the best hymns and music in 
which the New Hymn and ‘Tune Book 
abounds. The clubs associated with the 
School have been active in war-relief work. 
The Lend a Hand Club has presented very 
creditably the play ‘“‘’T. Tembatom,’’ drama- 
tized by the club’s president, Arthur D. Nash. 
The Disciples Guild has based its studies 
upon Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s Symphony 
Hall address, “‘A Free and Open Christian 
Church,” a publication. which might be 
studied with profit by all our young people’s 
societies. In company with other churches, 
the keynote of all the work of the year has 
been the service of our country and of the 
world. The Committee on Social Service 
and the Social Club have worked together 
in entertaining our soldiers and sailors, the 
Social Service Committee has carried on a 
large work in giving out wool for knitting, 
and has sent innumerable articles to the Red 
Cross and to our own boys and men in the 
service. This committee has conducted a 
Social Service Class on Sunday mornings, 
has co-operated with the Associated Chari- 
ties of District 16, has carried on work at 
the Robert Gould Shaw House, has extended 
its church neighborhood work. It also has 
helped the North End Union, has visited 
students of our Unitarian faith in the neigh- 
borhood, has sent readers to hospitals and 
to the blind. The Home Department has 
added to its regular programme of education 
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a work of packing boxes for our boys and men 
in the service, that they may receive material 
as well as spiritual comfort from their home 
church, month by month. In response to 
the wish of Miss L. Freeman Clarke, mem- 
bers of the church are contributing regularly 
to the Armenian-Syrian Relief Fund. The 
special Disciples treasurer of this Fund is 
Mrs. Edward A. Church, who has been able 
to send each month a generous contribution 
to the central Relief Fund. The Honor Roll 
has eleven names, recognized by eleven stars 
on our service-flag. The Home Department 
is in touch with seven others in service who 
have had connection with the church in the 
past, and with twenty-three others who are 
associated with our people as_ relatives, 
friends, or church neighbors. The Honor Roll 
follows: Bancroft Beatley, Ralph Beatley, A. 
Morton Beirstadt, Harrison M. Duffill, Gard- 
ner Dunton, Harold H. Holliday, Charles W. 
Hyde, Donald R. McAfee, Donald F. Merrill, 
Philip C. Nash, Samuel E. Nash; Associate 
Honor List (those who have been associated 
with the church or church organizations at 
different times)—James Freeman Clarke, 
Raymond N. Godwin, Mitchell Leavitt, 
Allen A. Lowe, A. Claire Wixon, Howard P. 
Young, B. V. Zamore; Friendly Associate 
Honor List (those who are associated with the 
church through relatives, friends, and neigh- 
bors)—Charles I. Boynton, Raymond A. 
Bustandby, Richard Bustandby, Roger Car- 
ter, Edward C. Colby, Joseph F. Colby, 
Carl G. Derg, E. L. Dimmick, Jay A. Fessette, 
Herbeit N. Gowell, Sidney T. Guild, George 
W. Hinckley, Herbert H. Hudson, Joel L. 
Manson, Harold B. Moreau, Charles Po- 
lansky, Oliver Schoonmaker, Earl Scovell, 
John M. Stanley, Kenneth S. Thompson, 
Robert F. Thornton, Henry L. Weil, Harold 
S. Young. 


BROOKFIELD, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. Walter A. Tuttle: This church com- 
memorated the anniversary of America’s 
entrance into the war, by a patriotic vesper 
service in which all the Protestant churches 
united. ‘The ‘‘Service for Use in Time of 
War” was read, and brief addresses were 
made by the ministers, Mr. Tuttle speaking 
on the Third Liberty Loan. ‘The addresses 
were followed by a community sing, war 
songs new and old being used. The con- 
gregation, which filled the church, sang with 
an enthusiasm and spirit which made the 
service unique. There is a general demand 
for more community sings. The parish has 
begun its new fiscal year by increasing the 
pastor’s salary and buying $5,000 worth of 
Liberty bonds. 


CINCINNATI, OnIO.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church: First of all, the change 
in name of the church should be noted. 
This was done on March 21, 1918, when a 
new constitution was adopted. The church 
year was changed to coincide more nearly 
with that of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. ‘The new officers for the year are 
as follows: president, James B. Stanwood; 
treasurer, Abbot A. Thayer; secretary, 
F. Stanley Howe. Being without a settled 
minister for the past winter, the church has 
been occupied in the task of finding a man 
properly qualified for the leadership of the 
flock, a question which requires long and 
careful study. The people are sanguine 
of results justifying the time and patience, 
not to mention the industry, being spent on 
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the problem. Although this is a small 
church, there are now twenty-six names on 
the Honor Roll, of whom sixteen are officers 
with the rank of lieutenant or higher, the 
top man being a colonel. This list is in the 
hands of the A. U. A. War Work Council. 
It iss hoped the church will be worthily 
represented at the May Meetings, and more 
largely at the Western Conference, to be held 
at Dayton the week previous. 
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DayTon, Onto.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. J. Morris Evans: The prevailing in- 
terest in the Dayton church is in the For- 
ward Movement campaign and its results. 
It lasted five Sundays and has trebled our 
attendance and awakened strong desires to 
push on to further achievements. The cam- 
paign began with a circular letter to all 
persons connected with the church, stating 
its need, indicating the methods for meeting 
it, and specifying ways for helping. The 
Thursday morning and evening papers car- 
ried a four-inch double-column displayed 
statement of one phase of liberal religion, 
which was the sermon subject on the follow- 
ing Sunday morning. ‘These statements ap- 
peared on Thursday so that members could 
mark them and send them to friends before 
Sunday. The Monday papers carried a 
column report of the sermon, which was 
also marked and sent to a special mailing 
list. Members used the telephone for in- 
viting friends to the series, and also made 
calls to give a personal invitation. Five 
weeks before the campaign began, a parish 
committee was organized to visit every 
family in the church. ‘The work of this 
committee of fifteen proved a very im- 
portant factor in the success of the under- 
taking. The whole plan was carefully pre- 
pared and every detail was carried out, 
including the work of the committee on 
members, who canvassed every person not 
a member of the church, urging them to 
unite with the church at this time. Many 
families have been added as a result. Three 
ideas informed the plan: First, the exposi- 
tory phase consisted in stating in a° con- 
structive way the working principles of free 
religion, ignoring entirely every suggestion 
of Unitarian denominationalism and every 
implication of superiority. It was a clear- 
cut statement of working principles. Second, 
the effort in organization was directed toward 
proving that intelligent and persistent team- 
work on the part of the church as a whole 
is the master strategy in successful endeavor. 
The trebling of the attendance, with its 45 
per cent. of strangers, demonstrated it to 
the satisfaction of all. It also emphasized 
the fact that success does not consist in 
exploiting the minister, but in the loyal and 
co-operative pursuit of a policy looking 
toward creative enterprise. Third, there 
was a distinction made between mere pub- 
licity and merchandising, which eliminated 
waste in effort and money. The project 
was conceived as one of salesmanship. 
The members were shown how to sell the 
series to their friends; the press aimed to 
sell to the stranger; and the minister made it 
his one job to sell the principles of free 
religion. At the close of the service on 
Sunday one pamphlet, pertinent to the 
sermon subject, was given to every attend- 
ant, including members. The result has 
fulfilled the best hope. Many strangers 
have attended, and our church has assumed 
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importance as a centre for the furthering 
of dynamic democracy. ‘The members also 
have caught the feeling of being a part of 
a going concern. They look forward to 
the coming of the Western Conference on 
May 14 and 15 as another asset for the 
further development of public desire for 
learning and assimilating the principles of 
free religion, capable of keeping a cutting 
edge on the will for righteousness, and 
revealing how life can be lived in a worth- 
while way in spite of the conditions that 
accompany it. 


GENESEO, ILL.—First Unitarian Society, 
‘Rev. William Lord McKinney: Patriotic 
endeavors are occupying a prominent place 
in the work of our Society. Miss Flora M. 
White is giving her entire time as superin- 
tendent of the local Red Cross work, with 
the minister’s wife as one of her assistants. 
The Junior Unity, composed of the younger 
ladies, is contributing much in time and 
talent to war relief work. The entire com- 
munity has merged practically all war chari- 
ties into one fund, which is administered by 
the Patriotic Council, which was organized 
by one of the Unitarian members. ‘Two 
attorneys, who are the president and the 
secretary of the Council, are associated with 
this Society. The minister has given a series 
of patriotic lectures on Sunday evenings to 
large audiences. Since the first of the year 
the church has lost four members. Curtis 
C. Martin, for many years Sunday-school 
treasurer and a lifelong member of the 
church, and James Ringle, an honored resi- 
dent of this section for over a half-century, 
have died recently. Mr. Ringle has shown 
his abiding interest in Unitarianism by pro- 
viding for a liberal addition to the Endow- 
ment Fund, which was started last year by 
bequests from Miss Cornelia Allen and Mrs. 
M. J. Miller. Some plans are under way for 
a suitable celebration of the founding of the 
church and the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Society. 


HINSDALE, InL.—Unity Church: On ac- 
count of the coal shortage, and as a matter 
of conservation, this chuich, being without a 
minister, was closed for the winter in January, 
and our people were invited to attend the 
Congregational church. A plan for uniting 
the Congregational, Presbyterian, and Uni- 
tarian churches in a community, or union, 
church was discussed by committees from 


each, but the Unitarian society was unable 


to subscribe to the articles presented, and 
the matter is now being considered by the 
two other churches. At the annual meeting 
of the society, on April 3, trustees and officers 
were elected, and the board is now com- 
posed of the following members: trustees: 
C. W. Melcher, president; R. G. Arnold, 
H. M. Fox, Mrs. N. G. Symonds, and Miss 
Helen Van Liew; W. J. Jarvis, secretary and 
treasurer, 
the Army and War Department, others in 
the Home Guard, and the women are active 
in Red Cross and other charitable work. 


W. Upton, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. James W. Macdonald: At a special 
patriotic service, Sunday, April 7, a service- 
flag and roll of honor were dedicated. After 
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the singing of the ‘“‘Star-Spangled Banner,”’ 
the congregation was asked to remain stand- 
ing; members of the local troop of Boy 
Scouts then rajsed the service-flag, containing 
eighteen stars, and placed the roll of honor 
on the church walls; and the minister dedi- 
cated them in the following words: ‘‘We 
dedicate this service-flag and this roll of 
honor to those members of families in our 
parish or sometime members of our Sunday- 
school who have entered at this time of war 
into the military service of their country. 
Their names are: Vance W. Batchelor, 
Lionel R. Blodgett, Ada Knowlton Chew, 
Roswell E. Hall, George W. Knowlton, 
Daniel W. Knowlton, Don J. Knowlton, 
Philip B. Knowlton, Raymond F. Lyford, 
William F,. Parshley, Jr., Robert G. Potter, 
Raymond B. Reynolds, Peter Robson, 
Everett H. Skinner, L. Lawrence Snow, 
Clarence R. Spencer, D. Alston Willard, 
Harold E. Wood. We have raised this flag 
and have placed this roll in our house of 
worship to be visible symbols of the in- 
visible qualities of reverence, affection, and 
love which we have for them in our hearts. 
Some of us are bound to one or another of 
them by the tenderest of human ties; and 
all of us reverence them because they have 
answered the call of their country. In them 
and their comrades in the armies of freedom 
rest the hopes of humanity. They have gone 
forth to risk their lives in order to preserve 
democracy in the earth, to vindicate the law 
of right among the nations, and to establish 
in the world a lasting peace based upon jus- 
tice. They are our exemplars; they inspire 
us with devotion to the same noble cause. 
We share the pride and in some measure the 
anxiety and natural sorrow of their loved 
ones, because they have entered the path of 
duty and of danger. And now, as always, 
in the confidence of faith we commit them 
to the spiritual care of Him who is the in- 
finite Father of us all.’ After the dedica- 
tion ceremony the choir sang softly, ‘‘Keep 
the Home Fires Burning.’’ ‘The parish has 
recently voted to purchase a Wayside 
Pulpit. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. . $45,845.63 
April 29. Society in Virginia, Minn. 10.00 
29. Society in Angora, Minn.. 5.00 
29. Society in Dighton, Mass. 20.00 
29. Society in Orange, N ‘Se §0.00 
29. Society i in Brookfield, Mass.. 50.00 
29. Society in Wilton Centre, N.H.. 32.75 

29. Society in Lynchburg, V @., addi- 
tional . 1.00 
29. Third Society, Cambridge, "Mass... 21.66 

29. Duxbury, Mass., Branch W omen’s 
Alliance . 5.00 
29. Society in Highland Springs, Nar 20.00 
29. Society in Lincolnville, Me.. ‘ 2.00 
29. Society in Fairhaven, Mass. . tn cgay eats 150.00 


April 29. Neponset, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance... . elo eee $10.00 
29. Second Church, Boston........... 600,00 
29. Society in Scituate, Mass., addi- 
LIONEL cic cn mee Pee ome 2.00 
29. Society in Salem, Ore.. =} 25.00 
29. Society in Franklin, N. H., “addi- 
tional..... F 54.50 
29. Society in ‘Beverly, Mass. _ ‘addi- 
tonal, ica ate Somme bet ttokgess 34.00 
29. Society in Montreal, Canada...... 103.50 
29. Society in Ann Arbor, Mich.. 25.00 
29. Unity Church, Brooklyn, N.Y.. 173.85 
29. Society in Santa Barbara, Cal, 150.00 
29. Channing Society, Newton, Mass., 235.55 
29. Society in Duxbury, Mass.. 10.00 
29. First Church, Cambridge, “Mass., 
sdditional. ...... Samenneweacrest 270.00 
29. Society in W. Upton, Mass....... 100.00 
29. Society in Fitchburg, Mass........ 206.12 
29. Society in Yarmouth, Me......... 25.00 
29. Society in Shirley, Mass.......... 20.00 
29. Society in Brewster, Mass......... 26.00 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Wednesday, May 22, 1918 


Dinner will be served at 6 p.m. 


The speakers will be Hon. Geo. H. Ellis, 
Presiding Officer, Rev. D. Brewer Eddy of 
Boston, Judge Julian W. Mack of Chicago, 
and others to be announced. * 


Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore 
of Messrs. B. CtarKe Co., 26 Tremont Street, on 
and after Wednesday, May 15, between the hours of 9 and 
4 0’clock. 


First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
$1; remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the speaking. 


poelicatens for tickets may be made to the Secretary, 
accompanied by check, and will be filled in the order 
received. ‘Tickets will be mailed after Wednesday, 
May 15. 


Music as usual during the evening. 
Speaking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. 


N. WintHrop Rosrinson, Secretary. 
os Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE NATIONAL 
LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN LAYMEN 


will hold its dinner and annual meeting at 
the Engineers’ Club, No. 2 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, on Monday evening, May 20. 
Dinner will be served promptly at 6 o’clock. 
Business dress. The addresses will be by 


CHARLES E. Warp, Esq., 
President of the League. 
Mr. W. R. Batcsu, 
War Correspondent of 
the Boston Transcript. 


Members of Unitarian men’s clubs are cor- 
dially invited to attend. Tickets for the dinner 
aré $1.50 each. Make checks or money orders 
payable to Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. No TICKETS SOLD AFTER May 17. 


Doors open at 7.15 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION 


Final Meeting of our ‘‘Spring Drive’’ 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 
May 12, at 8 p.m. 


Rev. WILLIAM LAURENCE SULLIVAN 
Subject: ‘‘The Meaning of Youth to Unitarian Religion After the War.”’ 


Organ Recital at 7.45 
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April 29 


. Society 


. Society in Grafton, Mass.. 


. Society in Santa Barbara, 


Mo. 
i Sunday “School, 


. Society in 


Society in Harvard, Mass......... 
Society in Waterville, Me.. aid 


. Society. in Saco; Me.......-..... 
. Mrs. M. E. Knight, Benning- 

BON IN Eu cieir adie a sree pity efeule sn 
SA: Friend”. . 


. Society in Neponset, “Mass., a ‘addi- 


tional... 


. Society in Syracuse, N. al 
. Society in Lynn, 
. Society in Lynn, Mass., 


Mass.. 
‘to create 
life memberships. . aie 


. Society in Weston, Mass. 
. Society in Medfield, Mass.. 
. Unitarian 


Church’ of All a: 
(correspondence), additional. . 


. Church of the ee Worcester, 


Mass., additional. . me 
in Littleton, “"Mass., to 
create life memberships. . 


. Society in Littleton, Mass.. . 
. Society in Lawrence, Mass........ 
. Society in Birmingham, Ala., addi- 


HOM Fa oss. 9 keeles gp smite se 2 oes 


. Society in Troy, N.Y.. 
. Miss Edith M. 


Burrage, ’ Brook- 
By, INY «0a te aoe Gelel -B o BSle 


. Society in Nashua, N.H.......... 
. Society in Needham, Mass.. 

. Society in Laconia, N.H.. 

. Society i in Newton Centre, “Mass.. 

. Society in Lowell, Mass.. 

. Society in New Brighton, NY.. 
. E. C. Settles, Norcross, Tenn.. 
. Society in Woburn, Mass., 


addi- 
POD a es ooh coast edhe ees ne pape cet 


. Society in Wollaston, Mass........ 
. Society in Wollaston, hora to 


create a life membership. . 


. Society in Bridgewater, Mass.. 
. Society in Spokane, Wash., 


addi- 
TIOHEL Nwrs chatetic ric’ deel emir teas 


. Society in Tyngsboro, Mass....... 
. Society in Westford, Mass........ 
. Society in Northfield, Mass.. 

. Society in Burlington, Vt.. 

. Society in Oakland, Cal. 

. Society in Braintree, Mass.. 

. Society in Berlin, Mass. . 

. Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass.. 

. Second Society, Brookline, Mass... 

. Society in Framingham, Mass..... 
. Society in Waltham, Mass........ ‘ 
. Society in Quincy, Mass.. By 
. Society in Eureka, Cal.. 

. Mrs. William De Y. Field, “Auburn- 


dale, Mass... . 
addi- 


tional ... 


. Society in Santa ‘Cruz, any Ps ae 
. Mrs. 
. Second Society, Somerville, Mass... 
. Society in Roslindale, Mass.. 

. Society in Reading, Mass... 

. Society in Reading, Mass., to create 


W.O. Eaton, Ashland, Ky.. 


a life membership............. 


« Society in Davenport, Ia.. so 
. Society in Sandwich, Mass........ 
. Society in Northboro, Mass. . 

. “Algonac”. 

. Society in Franklin, “NE, 3 ‘addi- 


OAL Se OG chip eso saree 


. Society in Evanston, Ill........... 
. First Church, Boston, Mass....... 
. Society in Eastondale, Mass....... 
. Society in Francestown, N.H...... 
. Society in Detroit, Mich.......... 
. Society in Alton, Ill.............. 
. Society in San Antonio, Tex.. 

. Second Church, Marshfield, Mass., 


additional: c.3:... Seas sree vaesep 


. Church of the Unity, Worcester, 


‘Mass:, additional; /..;......... 


. First Church, Chicago, Ill......... 
. Society in Toledo, Ohio.......... 
. Sunday School, Berlin, Mass...... 
. Society in Lexington, Mass., addi- 


tional. . 


. Society in “Whitman, “Mass., Re addi- 


tional. . 


. Society in Omaha, Neb.. 
. First Society, Buffalo, N.Y.. 
. Society in Pepperell, Mass., 


, addi- 
tional. . 


. Society in “Harvard, Mass. aa “‘addi- 


WOMAN arate acre Mieadoula erie ted cies 
ae 
additional. . 


. FLW. Vilas, Stambaugh, “Mich... 

: Society in Salt Lake City, Utah. . 

. Society in Nashville, Tenn........ 
29. Society in Urbana; Ill............ 
. Society in Alameda, Cal.. 

. Western Unitarian Conference. . 
. Society in San Antonio, Tex., addi- 


tional. . 


. Church of the “Messiah, St. ‘Louis, 


‘Church’ ‘of | the 
Messiah, St. Louis» Mo.. 


. Society in New Bedford, Mass., 


additional. . 

Hartford, “Conn, ‘Gn- 
cluding $50 “in loving memory 
of Rev. Joseph Waite”)....... 


. First Unitarian Society in Newton, 


Mass. (West Newton).. 


. Barnard Memorial, Boston, Mass.. iv 


$58.55 
100.00 
50.79 


1.00 
500.00 


3.00 
250.00 
332.28 


100.00 
1,020.00 
20.00 


5.00 
26.00 


100.00 
1.00 
6.00 


10.04. 
26.00 


5.00 
166.86 
50.00 
25.00 
62.55 
154.00 
22.00 
5.00 


6.00 
25.00 


50.00 
50.00 


50.00 
10.00 
17.00 
30.00 
231.73 
50.00 
25.00 
15.00 
242.37 
50.00 
47.00 
86.10 
154.30 
5.00 


10,00 


10.00 
10.00 
3.00 
6.00 
10.00 
1.00 


50.00 
25.00 
25.00 
12.75 

100:00 


5.50 
15.00 
1,200.00 
5.00 
5.00 
200.00 
10.00 
5.00 


7-50 
25.00 
50.00 


100.00 
3.00 


77.00 
, 
5-35 

87.70 

250.00 
5-45 
2.00 

50.00 
1.00 
40.00 
3.00 
25.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
151.02 
10.00 


548.07 


142.80 


1,200.00 
10.00 
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April 29. Soclety 4 in Nashville, Tenn., addi- 

LOND ss oe se vices $8.00 
29. Unity Church, Chicago, Ill........ 25.00 
29. Society in Pembroke, DIAES,. aaeieete 10.00 
29. First Church, Somerville, Mass., 

additional. . 20.00 
29. Society in Hartford, ‘Conn., ‘addi- 

tional. . 1.00 
20. Northside Church peittbureh, Pa. 27.00 
29. Society in Louisville, 100.00 
29. Miss eee M. Peer ‘Hopedale, 

Mas: 100.00 
29. First Parish, “Cambridge, Mass., 

ACO... .....s 5. 50.00 

RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

April 29. Second Church, Boston, Mass.... . 50.00 
29. Sunday School, Northfield, Mass.. . 5.00 
29. Sunday School, Meadville, Pa..... 5.00 
29. Sunday School, Leominster, Mass., 10.00 
29. Sunday School, Needham, Mass.. . 5.00 
30. Hawes Church, South Boston, 

TO ee 5.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

April 30. Sunday School, Bolton, Mass. .... 6.00 
30. Sunday School, Detroit, Mich.. 25.00 
30. Indianapolis, Ind., Branch Women’s 

Alliance. . 10.00 
30. Sunday School, Andover, M ass. 10.00 
$57,609.04 

HENRY M. WILLIAMS, Treasurer, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
American Unitarian Association. 
DELEGATE SOCIETIES, 1918-19. 

According to our record the following so- 
cieties and ‘‘missionary assogiations,’’ having 


sent ‘‘a contribution for missionary uses to 
the treasurer of the Association for two suc- 
cessive years,’’ the last having been placed 
in his hands ‘‘on or before May 1,” are 
entitled to representation at the coming 
annual meeting ‘‘by the persons of its min- 
ister and two additional lay delegates.” If 
any omissions are discovered in the list or 
any society fails to receive blank credentials, 
it is desirable that notice should be sent to 
me without delay. 
Louis C. Cornisu, Secretary. 


Alameda, Cal. Boston, Mass.:— 


Albany, N.Y. First Parish, Dorchester. 
Amherst, Mass. First Church. 
Andover, N.H.:— First Church in Roxbury. 
Congregational Unitarian Second Church. 
Society. King’s Chapel. 


Andover, North, Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Ashby, Mass. 

Athol, Mass.:— 


Second Unitarian. So- ie 


ciety. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Augusta, Me. 
Ayer, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Me. 
Barnstable, Mass. 2 


Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Me. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bolton, Mass. 


First Parish, W. Roxbury. 
New South Church. 
Arlington Street Church. 
First Parish, Brighton. 
First Congregational So- 
ciety, Jamaica Plain. 
Third Religious Society, 
Dorchester. 
Hawes Unitarian Cong’! 
Church, South Boston. 
Bulfinch Place Church. 
South Cong’! Church. 
Church of the Disciples. 
East ae Unitarian So- 


ciet 
Church, Rox- 


All Souls 
bu 
Christ Church, Dorchester. 


Church: of the Unity, 
Neponset. 

First Unitarian Society, 
Hyde Park. 


Unitarian Church, Roslin- 
dale. 

Channing Church, Dor- 
chester, 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 


address. 


Rotel Directory, 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold: water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 


$1.75; suites, $5. 


y 4 


Booklet. 
Storer F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 
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Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in nid form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate witb the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much nee 

PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAM {S. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TrEAsuRER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, ae R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SEcrETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The 


A MIDDLE-AGED. WOMAN, Episcopalian, living 
in the country, would like to share house and financial 
responsibilities with one or two other women for the summer. 
House, seventeen miles from Boston: has all modern con- 
veniences with opportunity for a vegetable garden. Blue 
and Sharon Hills in full view, and large pond with bathing 
beach within ten minutes’ walk. Address: J. Fremont Beale, 
930 North Street, Westwood, Mass. ? 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 


and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. 


Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 

Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston” 

2326 and 2328 Washington Street 

Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station’ 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Church 
school at 9. 45 A.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, May 12. Subject, “The Faith that Stands 
the Test.” ‘Church service at 11 a.m. Church school at 
9-45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. _Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Dr. Brown 
will preach. Open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. P -D., minister. 
Union services with Central Church, "Betkeley and New- 
bury Streets, in this building. Morning service at 10.30. 
Sunday-school at 9.15 A.M. Church open daily 9 to 5. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morn- 
ing service at iz. Sermon by Rev. Henry Hallam Saun- 
derson. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten and 
Primary at rr A.M. Church service at 11 a.M. Rev. 
William I. Lawrance will Ae Special collection for 
pentwasen Hospitality will be taken. Disciples Guild at 
4 P Il seats are free and a cordial] invitation is 
pee re to the public. Take Chestnut Hill (Ipswich 
Street) car to Jersey Street. a 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


Plan to be in BOSTON for the week 
MAY 19-24, 1918 


During the past twelve months, the national work of our Unitarian churches 
has been adapted to war conditions, and our national organizations have 
assumed their share of patriotic service. The meetings of the coming 
Anniversary Week will be of exceptional interest. A strong programme for 
the whole week is being prepared. The churches which have delegates in 
attendance will receive inspiration for the work of the coming year. Our 
churches are urged to send their ministers and other delegates. 


LET US “GET TOGETHER” 


Braintree, Mass. Easton, Mass.:— Leicester, Mass. Church of the Messiah. Reading, Mass. Troy, N.Y. 

Brattleboro, Vt. Congregational Parish. Leominster, Mass. First Unitarian Society, | Redlands, Cal. Tyngsboro, Mass. 

Brewster, Mass. Society at North Easton Lexington, Mass. Brooklyn. Richmond, Va. Upton, West, Mass. 

Bridgewater, Mass. Eastport, Me. Lexington, East, Mass. Second Unitarian Society, | Ridgewood, N.J. Urbana, Ill 

Bridgewateér, East, Mass. Edmonton, Can. Lincoln, Neb. Brooklyn. Roanoke, Va. Uxbridge, Mass. 

Bridgewater, West, Mass. Elizabeth, N.J. Lincolnville, Me. Church of the Redeemer, | Rochester, N.Y. Victoria, B.C., Can. 

Brockton, Mass. Ellsworth, Me. A Littleton, Mass. New Brighton. Rockland, Mass. Vineland, N.J. 

Brookfield, Mass. Eugene, Ore. Littleton, N.H. Third Unitarian Society, | Rowe, Mass. Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

Brookline, "Mass. :-— Evanston, Ill. Long Beach, Cal. Brooklyn. Rutherford, N.Y. Virginia, Minn. 

First Parish. Exeter, N.H. Los Angeles, Cal. Lenox Avenue Church. Saco, Me. Walpole, Mass. 
Second Unitarian So- Fairhaven, Mass. , Louisville, Ky. First Unitarian Church, | St. Cloud, Minn. Walpole, N.H. 
ciety. Fall River, Mass. Lowell, Mass. Flushing. St. Louis, Mo.:— f Waltham, Mass. 

Brooklyn, Conn. Farmington, Me. Lynchburg, Va. Northampton, Mass.:— Church of the Messiah. Ware, Mass. 

Buffalo, N.Y.:— Fitchburg, Mass. Lynn, Mass. Second Cong’! Church. Church of the Unity. Warwick, Mass. 
First Unitarian Congrega- Framingham, Mass. Madison, Wis. Northboro, Mass. St. Paul, Minn. Washington, D.C. 

tional Society. . Francestown, N.H. Malden, Mass. Northfield, Mass. Salem, Mass.:— _ Watertown, Mass. 

Burlington, Vt. Franklin, N.H: Manchester, Mass. Norton, Mass. First Cong’! Society. Waterville, Me. 

Calais, Me. Gardner, Mass. Marblehead, Mass. Norwell, Mass. Second Church. Waverley, Mass. 

Cambridge, Mass.:— Geneseo, Ill. Marietta, Ohio. Oakland, Cal. North Society. Wayland, Mass. 

First Parish. Gloucester, Mass. Marlboro, Mass. Oklahoma, Okla. Salem, Ore. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Third Cong’] Society. Grafton, Mass. Marshfield, Mass.:— Omaha, Neb. Salt Lake City, Utah. Westboro, Mass. 

Canton, Mass. Greeley, Col. Grace Chapel. Orange, N.J. San Antonio, Tex. Westford, Mass. 

Carlisle, Mass. ' Greenfield, Mass. Meadville, Pa. Orlando, Fla. San Diego, Cal. Weston, Mass. 

Castine, Me. Groton, Mass. Medfield, Mass. Ottawa, Can. Sandwich, Mass. Westwood, Mass. 

Charleston, S.C. Hackensack, N.J. Medford, Mass. Palo Alto, Cal. Sanford, Me. Wheeling, W. Va. 

Charleston, W. Va. Hanford, Cal. Melrose, Mass. Passaic, N.J. San Francisco, Cal.:— Whitman, Mass. 

Charlestown, N.H. Hanska, Minn. Middleboro, Mass. Paterson, N.J. First Unitarian Society. | Wichita, Kan. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. Hartford, Conn. Milford, N.H. Peabody, Mass. Santa Ana, Cal. Wilmington, Del. 

Chelmsford, Mass. Harvard, Mass. Milton, Mass. Peletier, N.C. Santa Barbara, Cal. Wilton, N.H.:— 

Chicago, Il.:— Haverhill, Mass. Milwaukee, Wis. Pembroke, Mass. Santa Cruz, Cal. First Cong’ Society. 
First Unitarian Society. | Hemet, Cal. Minneapolis, Minn.:— Pepperell, Mass. Schenectady, N.Y. Liberal Christian Church. 
Unity Church. Highland Springs, Va. First Unitarian Society. Peterboro, N.H. Scituate, Mass. Winchendon, Mass. 

. Third Unitarian Church. Hingham, Mass.:— Montague, Mass. :— Petersham, Mass. Seattle, Wash.:— Winchester, Mass. 
All Souls’ Church. First Parish. First Unitarian Society. Philadelphia, Pa.:— University Unitarian Windsor, Vt. 

Chicopee, Mass. Second Parish. Montclair, N.J. First Unitarian Church. Church. Winnipeg, Can.:— 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Third Cong’! Society. Montpelier, Vt. Unitarian Society of Ger- | Sharon, Mass. All Souls’ Church. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Holyoke, Mass. Montreal, Can. mantown. Sherborn, Mass. First Icelandic Unitarian 

Clinton, Mass. Hopedale, Mass. Nantucket, Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa,:— Shirley, Mass. _ Church. 

Cohasset, Mass. Houlton, Me. Nashua, NH. First Unitarian Church. Somerville, Mass. :— Winthrop, Mass. 

Colorado’ Springs, Col. Houston, Tex. Natick, "Mass. Northside Unitarian Ch. First Cong’! Society. _ Woburn, Mass. 

Concord, Mass. ; Hudson, "Mass. Natick, So., Mass. Plainfieid, N.J. Second Unitarian So- Worcester, Mass.:— 

Concord, N.H. Indianapolis, Ind. Needham, Mass. Plymouth, Mass. ciety. Second Parish. 

Dallas, Tex. Iowa City, Ia. New Bedford, Mass. Portland, Me.:— Springfield, Mass. Church of the Unity. 

Davenport, Ta. Ithaca, N.Y. Newburgh, N.Y. First Parish. Sterling, Mass. South Unitarian Society. 

ee: Ohio. Jacksonville, Fla. Newburyport, Mass. Portland, Ore. Stockton, Cal. Yarmouth, Me. 

Dedham, Mass. Jamestown, N.Y. New London, Conn. Portsmouth, N.H. Stoneham, Mass. Yonkers, N.Y. | 

Deerfield, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. New Orleans, La. , Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Stow, Mass. Youngstown, Ohio. 

Denver, Col. Keene, N.H. Newport, R.I. Providence, R.I.:— Sturbridge, Mass. National Alliance of Uni- 

Des Moines, Ta. Kennebunk, Me. Newton, Mass. :— First Cong’! Church. Sudbury, Mass. tarian Women. 5 

Detroit, Mich. Kingston, Mass. Channing Religious Soc’y. | Westminster Cong’] Soc’y. | Summit, N.J. New York League of Uni- 

Dighton, Mass. Laconia, N.H Chestnut Hill Society. Quincy, Ill. Syracuse, N.Y. tarian Women. 

Dover, Mass. Lancaster, Mass. Society at Newton Centre. Quincy, Mass.:— Taunton, Mass. Philadelphia League of Uni- 

Dover, N.H. Lancaster, Pa. Society at Sy Newton. First Cong’! Society. Templeton, Mass. tarian Women. 

Dunkirk, N.Y. Lawrence, Mass. New York, N Wollaston Unitarian So- |} Toledo, Ohio. Western Unitarian Confer- 


Duxbury, Mass. Lebanon, N.H. Church of ‘ANY Souls. ciety. Trenton, N.J. ence. 
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Pleasantries. 


Professor: ‘‘And—ah—will the persons 
who are absent speak to me about it directly 
after class?’’—Gargoyle. 


“T’m afraid these Louis XV. heels are 
much too high for me. Perhaps you have 
lower ones—say about Louis X. Have you?” 
London Opinion. 


Kindness pays.—‘‘ Boiled potatoes,’’ says 
an authority of culinary matters, ‘“‘are ever 
so much better if they are gently boiled.” — 
New York Morning Telegraph. 


During a brief visit to the editorial rooms, 
Jones remarked, ‘‘Do you know, I fancy I 
have quite a literary bent.”’ “If I were 
you,” said the editor, ‘“‘I’d stop right there, 
or you'll be more than bent.’’—Fifth Avenue 
Bus. 


Passenger: “‘I suppose you’ve had some 
hairbreadth escapes during your seafaring 


career?” Mate: ‘‘ Yes, indeed, I was nearly 
drowned once.’”’ Passenger: “‘Were you, 
really? How did it happen?” Mate: “I 


went to sleep in the bath, mum, and forgot 
to turn the water off.’’—Sazlor’s Magazine. 


“Well,” mused six-year-old Harry, as 
he was being buttoned into a clean white 
suit, ‘‘this has been an exciting week, hasn’t 
it, mother? Monday we went to the zoo, 
Wednesday I lost a tooth, Thursday was 
Lily’s birthday party, Friday I was sick, 
yesterday I had my hair cut, and now here 
I am rushing off to Sunday-school.”’— 
Lippincott’s. 


“‘T want to live in the country next sum- 
mer,’ said the stranger. ‘‘ That’s a laudable 
ambition,’’ replied Farmer Corntossel. ‘‘ You 
see, I'm a painter. Can I get board with 
you?”’ “It depends, friend, on what you 
paint. If it’s pictures, I don’t see much 
chance of makin’ room for you. But if it’s 
fences an’ roofs, we’ll board you an’ pay 
wages besides.’’— Washington Star. 


He was a mine-sweeper, and, home on 
leave, was feeling a bit groggy. He called to 
see a doctor, who examined him thoroughly. 
“You're troubled with your throat, you 
say?” said the doctor. ‘‘Aye, aye, sir,” 
said the sailor. ‘‘Have you ever tried 
gargling it with salt and water?” asked the 
doctor. The mine-sweeper groaned. ‘“‘I 
should say so!”’ he said. ‘‘I’ve been tor- 
pedoed seven times!’’—Pittsburgh Chronicle 
and Telegraph. 


Presbyter Ignotus culled this for the 
Living Church. It is the pastor himself who 
announces: ‘‘ Baptist Church.—Owing to the 
importunity of many of the influenctial 
members the pastor has decided to recind 
his action in proposing his resignation. The 
regular services will be Sunday School 10 a.m. 
Preaching at 8 p.m. ‘There will be no Easter 
services Sunday, as Easter is a German 
heathen custom and we believe should be 
elimated by all.” 


An Ohio man whose son was an applicant 
for a position in the Federal Civil Service, 
but who had been repeatedly ‘‘ turned down,”’ 
said: “It’s sure hard luck, but Bill has 
missed that Civil Service again. It looks 
like they just won’t have him, that’s all.” 
““What was the trouble?”’ asked the friend. 
“Well, he was kinder short on spellin’ and 
geography an’ he missed a good deal in 
arithmetic.’’ ‘‘What’s he going to do about 
it?” “TI don’t know,” said the father. 
‘Times are not so good for us, an’ I reckon 
he’ll have to go back to teachin’ school.’”’— 
Everybody's Magazine. 
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ESTABLISHED 1870 


GRANITE— MARBLE — BRONZE 


MEMORIALS 


21 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MAIN OFFICE TELEPHONE 
BACK - BAY- 82 


WORKS 
383-391 NO. BEACON ST. 
BRIGHTON, MASS, 


FORMERLY 41 HAVERHILL STREET 


OUR IMPRINT on 


Wedding Invitations 


is a GUARANTEE 
of QUALITY 


57-61 FRANKLIN ST, 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 


51st ANNUAL CONVENTION AND FESTIVAL 
Thursday, May 23, and Friday, May 24, 1918 


TuurspDAY, MAy 23, 8 p.m. Annual Business Meeting 
and Reception for Members, at 2 Jefferson Hall, 
aoe, Court, Dartmouth Street, near the Copley- 

aza. 


FrmaAy, May 24, 10 A.M. The Convention. Lorimer 


Hall, Tremont Temple. 
General Subject: “The World Horizon and the Spir- 
itual Outlook.” 


The President, John Haynes Holmes, in the Chair. 
The Ame Address, by President John Haynes 
olmes. 


“The Religious Outlook in England,” by S. K. 
Ratcliffe of London. 


“The Outlook for Free Christianity in America,” 
by Harry Foster Burns, Minister, First Parish, 
Meeting House Hill. 

“The Outlook for Liberai Judaism as affected by 
the Capture of Jerusalem,’’ by Harry Levi, 
Rabbi, Temple Israel, Boston. 


Fripay, MAy 24,3P.M. Round Table Conference of Mem- 
bers of the Free Religious Association and the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, at the 
20th Century Club, 3 Joy Street. Short ad- 
dresses by officers common to both organizations. 


Fripay, May 24,6 P.M. THE FESTIVAL. Hotel Vic- 
toria, Dartmouth Street, corner Newbury. 


General Subject: “The Rising Tide of Democracy— 
with Special Reference to the Russian Revolu- 
tion, the Inter-Allied and British Labor Party 
Programmes.” 

Toastmaster, George Grover Mills. 

Speakers: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, S. K. Rat- 
cliffe, Miss Elizabeth Hassanovitz, author of 
“One of Them—Chapters of a Passionate Auto- 
biography,” Dr. Ambrose W. Vernon of Brook- 
line, Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, Tufts College, 
Prof. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, for- 
merly of Columbia, and Dr. Frank Carleton 
Doan, author of “Religion and the Modern 
Mind.’’ Music by the Victoria Orchestra. 


Tickets, $1 each, may be had at the office of the Free 
Religious Association, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston. Telephone “Beach 6899.” 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL”’ 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work. 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools, 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Price 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 
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2 st. Boston 
, : 6 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


ASH BARREL 


TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Rereivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE ror CATALOGUE ON EAcH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET = «= LYNN, MASS. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 
SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrLepHone, BEacH 628 


COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. : 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical, 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Traveling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education an 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. SournwortH, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention’ the Register. ' age 


